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It Doesn't Cost to Improve Pasture — It Pays! 


By Bryan M. Phifer 


University of Missouri 


IVESTOCK pasture farming 
is changing thousands of 
acres of once unproductive 

Missouri farm land into profitable 
milk and meat production 
Grasses and legumes are respon- 
sible for this change. Results are 
increased net farm income, top- 
soil saved, and abundant protein- 
rich feed produced with less la- 
bor than required for cultivated 
crops. 

Returns that would be consid- 
ered good from the best corn land 
are now being realized by more 
and more farmers from land that 
not long ago grew only broom, 
sedge and tickle grass. They are 
accomplishing this by renovating 
the soil with liberal use of fertiliz- 
ers (applied according to soil 
tests) and reseeding with grass 
and legume mixtures. This pro- 
gram of soil improvement is pay- 
ing off handsomely to those who 
have tried it. 


Value of pasture improvement 
as it fits into a livestock-pasture 
system of farming was best 
summed up by a St. Francois 
county farmer. He told county 
agent W. S. Romberg, “It doesn’t 
cost to improve pasture, it pays.” 
Another farmer in the same coun- 
ty, who produced 490 pounds of 
beef an acre for a return of $147 
per acre, remarked, “I didn’t 
know my pasture could grow so 
much grass.” 


From all over Missouri come 
similar reports, both from live- 
stock and dairy farmers. In Perry 
county, where extensive pasture 
improvement is being carried on, 
A. O. Ernst pastured 25 head of 
Brown Swiss dairy cattle on 16 
acres of orchard grass and Ladino 
clover day and night from May 
through November. Four more 
cows were added to the herd in 
November. Although cows had 
access to 7 acres of lespedeza and 
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timothy last summer they ignored 
it for the improved pasture. Ernst 
had some winter barley which he 
thought should be grazed last fall. 
When he turned the herd in on 
the barley their milk production 
dropped immediately.- After re- 
turning them to the orchard grass 
and Ladino, production came 
back to normal. Official DHIA 
records show the cows produced 
81,463 pounds of milk or 5,091 
pounds per acre during the 6- 
month period from May to No- 
vember. This gave Ernst a return 
of $123 per acre above concen- 
trate feed cost--and he didn’t 
have to cultivate, spray for weed 
control or harvest the crop—the 
cows took care of that. 

Another Perry county farmer, 
John Emmendorfer, renovated 
and seeded 4 acres of pasture to 
orchard grass, timothy and La- 
dino on September 15. The pas- 
ture made such vigorous growth 
that by the middle of November 
it was ready to graze. When asked 
what he would take for this 
pasture, Emmendorfer said, “It 
couldn’t be bought. I’ve never 
seen such growth in so short a 
time.” 

From Dent county, county 
agent C. M. Christy tells A. M. 
Clark’s experience with improved 
pasture. Clark fattened a load of 
plain calves (purchased for $60 a 
head) on Ladino and orchard 
grass. The calves brought an av- 
erage of $160 per head when sold. 
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Clark figures his pasture returned 
$155 per acre above cost of the 
cattle. 

In Lewis county 8 acres of La- 
dino clover pasture on the Roscoe 
Legg & Son farm provided all the 
feed for 14 mature sows from last 
June until October. The Leggs 
estimate their pasture saved them 
from $50 to $60 a month during 
this period on their feed bill. 

Over in Lafayette county a 
renovated pasture on the John 
Heidbrink farm produced more 
than 500 pounds of beef per acre 
last year on once wornout, badly 
gullied land. Two years ago this 
field was growing little more than 
hedgebrush, and gullies had cut 
deeply into the soil. “If you can 
grow grass on that field you can 
grow it on a doorknob,” a neigh- 
bor told Heidbrink. 

Renovated and terraced during 
the 1948 Balanced Farming Ac- 
tion Day, this 27 acre field re- 
turned $100 an acre in beef and 
hay the first year after seeding. 
Last year Heidbrink pastured 54 
head of young steers, or 2 per 
acre, on the renovated field from 
early May until sold on August 
14, with the exception of a few 
days on lespedeza. The calves 
made an average gain of 260 
pounds apiece for a total of 520 
pounds of beef per acre from the 
pasture alone. This gave him an 
almost unbelievable return of 
$151 an acre from beef that was 
selling for $29 per hundredweight. 
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When the Lafayette county 
Balanced Farming tour was held 
shortly after Heidbrink sold the 
calves, visitors to the farm stood 
in grass and legumes more than a 
foot deep as they were told how 
the field was handled. Two dif- 
ferent soil treatments were made. 
Seven acres received 24 tons of 
lime plus 500 pounds of super- 
phosphate, 100 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate, and 100 pounds 
of 4-24-12 per acre. On the other 
20 acres, 1,000 pounds of rock 
phosphate, 175 pounds of muriate 
of potash, 100 pounds of ammo- 
nium nitrate and 100 pounds of 
4-24-12 were applied. The field 
was then seeded to a mixture con- 
taining 8 pounds of alfalfa, 8 of 
brome grass, 3 of timothy, and 1 
pound of Ladino clover for each 
acre of land. 

Livestock-pasture farming is not 
new to the southwestern part of 
the state. There farmers realized 
long ago that the mild climate 
and rolling hills of the Ozark re- 
gion were ideal for pasture and 
dairy farming. They also know 
the value of good pasture. 

In Webster county, 500 farmers 
renovated 2,800 acres of pasture 
during 1950. This didn’t just 
happen but rather resulted from 
a comprehensive pasture improve- 
ment program in which many 
agencies took part. Veterans in- 
structors, Vocational teachers, the 
FHA administrator, PMA com- 
mitteemen, fieldmen for milk 


companies, and leading farmers 
worked with county agent Karl 
Wickstrom in developing and car- 
rying out an over-all plan for the 
pasture improvement program. 


An example of results of this 
program is the experience of 
Frank Price, who seeded 12 acres 
for pasture improvement last year 
—7 acres in the spring and 5 in 
the fall. He pastured 17 milk 
cows for 6 weeks on the 7 acres 
during the fall of 1949. Last May 
2, Price turned 22 cows on the 
entire 12 acres, where they stayed 
through July. Milk production 
jumped from 14,436 pounds in 
April to 19,071 pounds in May 
and stayed above 19,000 pounds 
during the 3 months they were on 
this improved pasture. The in- 
crease in milk production amount- 
ed to $700, or $58 per acre during 
this 3-month period. On the first 
of September, 10 head of mature 
heifers were placed on the 12 
acres, where they grazed until No- 
vember. 

Price says before renovating 
this pasture it would carry only 
4 or 5 cows for about 3 months 
out of the year. He figures his 
total return from milk to be 
around $240 an acre since seeding 
this pasture. Crediting as much 
as one-half of this to grain and 
other expenses, there is still a very 
profitable return from his pasture 
improvement. 

Moving from the heavy dairy- 
ing area of Southwest Missouri to 
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the predominantly beef cattle sec- 
tion of the state, the experience of 
Rollie Foster in Putnam county is 
typical of the results obtained 
through livestock-pasture farming 
in North Central Missouri. Six 
years ago, Foster’s calves averaged 
400 pounds per head when sold 
at the Unionville feeder-calf sale. 
Last year, after complete renova- 
tion of his pasture, they averaged 
522 pounds per head. ‘This in- 
crease of 152 pounds per animal 
from pasture has not only con- 
vinced Foster of the value of im- 
proved pastures but has also start- 
ed his neighbors to thinking. 
Soil Test Comes First 

Soil specialists say the first step 
in bringing old, wornout fields 
and pastures back into produc- 
tivity is to have a soil test made 
and to apply plant foods needed. 

To produce an abundant 
growth of grasses and legumes, 
most Missouri land needs from 2 
to 4 tons of lime per acre. As 
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most pastures are low in phos- 
phate, from 500 to 750 pounds of 
20 per cent superphosphate, or its 
equivalent, or 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds of raw rock phosphate are 
needed. Potash needs vary from 
none on some soils to as much as 
600 pounds of 0-20-20, or its 
equivalent, or 200 pounds of 60 
per cent muriate of potash per 
acre. Nitrogen fertilizers bring 
pastures into production sooner 
and increase the livestock-carry- 
ing capacity. Most fields need 
from 30 to 60 pounds of pure 
nitrogen. The soil test is the only 
way to determine the individual 
requirement for plant food. 

Putting the plant food into the 
soil is only a part of the whole 
picture. In order to take full ad- 
vantage of increased fertility, 
grasses and legumes adapted to 
the soil and region should be used. 

Pasture improvement combined 
with livestock-pasture farming is 
a paying proposition. 
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They Plant Only the Edges of Their Fields — 
Leave the Rest Go to Weeds 


To fool Red officials, some Hungarian farmers sow only the outer 
edges of their fields. It looks like they are doing a good job for Stalin; 
until harvest time. Satellite farmers in Eastern Europe don’t like farm- 
ing for the Red government. They don’t like collective farms. Among 
many other things, they don’t like horsemeat, which Radio Warsaw 
calls “tasty.” Food production is a fraction of prewar harvests. The 
situation is so bad some authorities see the threat of famine. They 
see danger of another purge, like the one 20 years ago, when Russians 


started their first drive to collectivize farms. 

















I'll Be Suing You 


If a Court Awards Damages to Visitor or Worker Injured on Your 


Farm, You Pay. The Cost May Be Financial Ruin. 


By H. L. Tinley 


OW MUCH is a broken 
back worth? That question 
was going through Robert 

Johnson’s mind as he sat with his 
attorney, trying to put a price on 
an accident. 

Shortly after he bought his 
farm, Johnson had called an elec- 
trician to check the wiring. The 
electrician fell into an abandoned 
cistern and had suffered a broken 
back. Although only 45 years old 
he would never work again. He 
and his family needed money and 
they were going to get it—from 
Johnson. 

The case against the farm own- 
er looked bad. It could be proved 
that he knew the cistern was 
there, that he had planned to fill 
it and had never gotten around to 
doing it. If the case went to court, 
negligence would be proved. 

The electrician had been aver- 
aging better than $5,000 a year 
and at 45 had at least 20 years 
more of productive life ahead of 
him. In that 20 years he probably 
would have earned $100,000. 

“With a little luck, Johnson,” 
the attorney was saying, “I think 
we can settle this thing for $65,- 


000. Let’s take it.” 

Johnson bounded out of his 
chair. “What are you trying to 
do, ruin me?” 

The $65,000 wasn’t a figure 
casually picked out of the air. It 
was arrived at through a cold 
blooded appraisal of everything 
Johnson owned — his farm, his 
car and cash in the bank. “Settle 
for $65,000, and you’re getting off 
lucky,” the electrician’s attorney 
had said. “If this goes to trial, 
we'll ask for $100,000 and show 
good reasons why we should get 
it. You won’t get off with less 
than. $65,000 and there’s every 
chance it will cost you more—a 
lot more!” 


Johnson had only one possible 
answer. “Settle it. Settle it for 
whatever you think best. I'll start 
selling what I’ve got.” 

Only 18 months before Johnson 
and his wife had bought their 
farm. The money they put into 
it represented 20 years of the 
hardest kind of work. They were 
past the time of life when they 
could start They would 
never own land again. 

Situations such as this develop 


over. 


Reprinted by permission from Capers Farmer, 
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often. There have been plenty of 
Robert Johnsons. There will be 
more. The same situation can 
develop for automobile drivers in- 
volved in accidents. The majority 
of drivers, however, have public 
liability insurance policies which 
protect them. A similar policy on 
his farm would have saved John- 
son. 

There isn’t a farm in the Unit- 
ed States on which 
doesn’t get hurt, sooner or later. 
If the accident happens on your 
farm and the injured one doesn’t 
sue, count that as sheer luck. If 
he does, you may find yourself 
before a jury of your peers, men 
who have little or no interest in 
you but who have a legal right to 
give away your money. 

Because a man is filing a fan- 
tastic claim against you for an 
alleged injury that you know 
didn’t happen, don’t feel that you 
have nothing to worry about. He 
may never collect a cent. But he 
can force you to hire an attorney 
and plan a defense. It is his hope 
that you will settle with him for 
something less than he is asking 
rather than incur this legal ex- 
pense and waste your time fight- 
ing his claim. Nuisance claims are 
on the increase and a sharp at- 
torney can tell to the last cent 
how much a cut finger, a 
scratched elbow or a bump on the 
head is worth. 

Whether he is an invited guest 
or not, any person who visits your 


someone 
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farm and thinks he has been in- 
jured there can sue you. Because 
so many persons call at a farm 
during a year and because there 
are so many types of accidents 
that can happen to them, there is 
a real possibility that an owner or 
a tenant will sometime become in- 
volved in legal action. It used to 
be that a contrary horse or ornery 
bull were the major worries of a 
farmer. Now his visitors can be 
chopped up in a feed grinder, 
baled up in a hay baler or strip- 
ped of arms in a corn picker. 
They can trip on a stepping stone 
or walk down the hay chute. 

As long as there are farms, 
there will be accidents, and as 
long as there are accidents there 
will be law suits. And law suits 
are almost certain to be expensive. 

A public liability policy pro- 
tects. It pays medical costs in case 
of minor accidents. But probably 
its best feature is the provision on 
legal expense. The insurance com- 
panies provide the best attorneys 
available without cost to the 
farmer. In the event the court 
levies a judgment against the 
farmer, the insurance company 
pays. However, whether the case 
is won or lost or whether it even 
goes to court, all legal expenses 
are paid by the insurance com- 
pany. 

Files of insurance companies 
are full of strange and unusual 
claims. Personal injury accidents, 
although probably in the major- 
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ity, are only part of the claims 
that have been filed against farm- 
ers. The most common type of 
property damage claims stems 
from broken fences that allow 
livestock to get into a neighbor’s 
field. Water rushing off one farm 
and damaging crops of a neighbor 
may lead to a law suit. A new 
crop of claims has arisen from the 
use of weed spray which drifts 
across the fence and damages a 
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neighbor’s clover or soybeans. 

Fortunately, farm public liabil- 
ity policies aren’t expensive. The 
average cost is about $10 a year. 
Any farmer, be he owner or ten- 
ant, would be wise to anticipate 
possible claims from personal in- 
jury or property damage involv- 
ing his farm and take such action 
as is necessary to eliminate the 
known hazards and protect him- 
self against all others. 


— 
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Now You Know Why You Work So Hard 


Ever since I graduated from the 4th grade and went to work 











I have noticed that each year I have to work harder and get less 
than the year before. Now I have found the cause of this hard 
work for less as follows: 


Population of the United States .................. 150,000,000 
Pe Ge NID OU TI ons ovo ks cue An tiduakes 52,000,000 
a eS kL. rere eee 98,000,000 
oo ee 3 eee eee 54,000,000 
eg eee eee 44,000,000 
People Working for the Government .............. 21,000,000 
St ee GF WEEE ko oo ev wccce ces baoseapaen 23,000,000 
a Pe rrr 10,000,000 
Balance Left to Work .................00000- 13,000,000 
People in State and City Government ............. 12,800,000 
ey Tite Or THE wiv k ded eesawseesencnes 200,000 
People in Hospitals, Insane Asylums, Etc. .......... 126,000 
er ee 74,000 
Bums and Others Who Refuse to Work ............ 62,000 
Balamce Lett to Work .... nce ccvcccsovceccses 12,000 
PE OE BD ok sie not ck tne oe ccenerveess beeene 11,998 
eS Te ON TR i os ka rd epee eee 2 


TWO? Yes, two. YOU AND I — and you'd better get a wiggle 
on — I’m getting tired of doing all of the work alone. 
Anonymous 





A Corn Champion's Story 





How to Grow 204 Bushels of Corn Per Acre 


By John F. Gale 


ERBERT KIRKPATRICK 
is a modest man. “I’m just 
an ordinary Virginia farm- 

er trying to get along,” he insists. 
There is, however, one thing that 
serves to distinguish Mr. Kirk- 
patrick from his fellow farmers 
in 1951 he grew 204.67 bushels of 
on 30 acres. 
called Mr. 


story be- 


corn per acre 

This could well be 
Kirkpartick’s 
cause, after trying for 12 years to 
win the 
ing contest sponsored by the De- 
Kalb Agricultural Association, he 
crowned the 1951 national 


success 


country-wide corn grow- 


was 
champion. 

Kirkpatrick’s 382 well kept acres 
are not located in a corn growing 
state like Kansas or Iowa, but are 
in Loudoun County, Virginia, 
about 40 miles from the nation’s 
capital. 

The champion quietly but 
proudly speaks of his farm. “Some 
of it is bottom land, and some of 
it is a bit hilly,’ he explains. “I 
operate a stock farm, with a few 
white-faced cattle, some hogs — 
not many—chickens, and geese. 

“Well, sir, to get down to the 
story of my corn. I didn’t do any- 


thing extra special to raise this 
record crop. Every farmer could 
raise a lot bigger corn crop if he’d 
just try. Why, I’ve been trying to 
win DeKalb’s corn contest for 12 
years. In 1950 I won the Virginia 
contest with 136 bushels per acre 
got to grow more than 
a five acre patch to enter the 
contest, you know—and the year 
before that, I won another trophy 
with 113 bushels of corn per acre. 


——you’ve 


“Because I’ve been trying for 
high yields, I’ve always planted 
two fields of corn—one on a hill 
for wet weather, and one in the 
bottoms in don’t get 
enough rain. Last year was a bit 
dry, so my hill patch didn’t do too 
well. I got a fair yield there, but 
it was the 30 acre field in the bot- 
toms that grew the winning corn.” 


1951, 


case we 


“For three years before 
the field was in red clover and 
lespedeza. I like to plant lespe- 
deza in a field where I’m going to 
plant my corn. I got one cutting 
of clover before I began to pas- 
ture my stock. I’d run about 30 
head in from time to time. 

“During those three years when 
the land was being used as pas- 
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ture, I applied about 10 or 12 
tons of manure per acre and I 
put 100 pounds of superphosphate 
to each load of manure. Then in 
the fall of °50 I had 80 tons of 
lime spread on the field. That’s 
all I did before spring planting. 
“T always plow as late as I can, 
and about the middle of May I 
started. I use a single bottom 
plow that carries down 12 inches 
deep in the soil, twice as deep as 
most farmers go. I think that 
deep plowing is one of the reasons 
I get so much corn. Then, I 
worked it down with four harrow- 
ings and the cultipacker. You’ve 
got to get a good seed bed if 
you're going to get a good crop.” 
“Next, I went over it with my 
grain drill. I put down about 
300 pounds of 3-12-6 fertilizer 
three inches deep. Just as soon 
as this was done, I planted my 
corn with a band application of 
3-12-6 at the rate of 300 pounds 
per acre. That makes 600 pounds 
of 3-12-6 per acre. You just can’t 
get good yields without fertilizer. 
“T used a standard hybrid seed 
developed for use in my area. I 
plant ‘large flats’ so I get a more 
uniform stand. I finished plant- 
ing on May 23, putting in about 
four and a half bushels of seed.” 
I use horses to do the planting. 
I can get my rows straighter and 
more uniform with horses than I 
can with a tractor. I planted so 
I'd get about 24,000 stalks to the 
acre in 41 inch rows. 
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“When the corn is about two 
inches high, I go through it with 
the cultivator for the first time. I 
get as close as I can to the plants 
because the roots spread out fast 
and later on I can’t get as close 
to the stalks as I’d like to. After 
about 10 days or two weeks, I 
cultivate the second time; then in 
about two more weeks — when 
she’s knee high—I cultivate the 
third and last time. At the same 
time I sidedress with 300 pounds 
of nitrate of soda down the mid- 
dle of the row. Corn takes a lot 
of nitrogen, you know. I put the 
soda in the middle of the row 
because I can stir it into the soil 
with the wheels of the tractor. By 
the time the roots get spread out 
a bit more, the nitrogen will be 
there for the corn to pick it up. 


“After all this, there’s not much 
to do except pray for rain to come 
when it’s needed. We’ve got Japa- 
nese beetles around here, and I 
had to spray three times with 
DDT to get rid of them. I had 
the corn sprayed just before it 
came into tassle, and when it got 
well along into it, I sprayed the 
corn again. Then, seven or eight 
days later, I did the job for the 
last time. I’ve been using ferti- 
lizer and hybrid seed for 15 to 18 
years now. I just wouldn’t try to 
raise any crop without fertilizer.” 

After the corn had matured, I 
had the field checked and double 
checked. The judges tested five 
plots on five different acres. The 
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test, on the basis of 15 per cent 
moisture No. 2 yellow corn, 
showed I had averaged 204.67 
bushels of corn per acre. The ac- 
tual moisture content was about 
22 per cent at the time of testing. 

“T plant my rows so they run 
east and west. Corn needs plenty 
of sun, and it gets the most if the 
rows follow the path of the sun. 
You’ve got to have rain when you 
need it, too. We did have a sort 
of a dry year last year, though; I 
don’t think there was a day when 
the sun didn’t come out at one 
time or another.” 

There you have it. The success 
story of an “ordinary Virginia 
farmer.” 

Costs and Returns 

Computed on the basis of prices 
as published in the spring of 1950, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick’s out-of-pocket 
expenses were these: 


18 tons of 0-20-0 


at $34.50 $ 621.00 
9 tons of 3-12-6 
at $44.75 402.75 
4.5 tons of nitrate of 
soda at $79.35 357.00 
80 tons of lime 
at $4.50 360.00 
4.5 bushels of seed 
corn at $10.50 47.25 
Spraying DDT 30 acres 
at $5.75 172.50 
$1,960.58 


In order to arrive at a figure 
which more accurately shows the 
total expense he incurred in rais- 





ing 6,140 bushels of corn on 30 
acres, other expenses must be con- 
sidered—picking labor, other la- 
bor, gasoline, oil, interest, rent, 
taxes, insurance and equipment 
depreciation. 

According to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Virginia 
farmers were being paid an aver- 
age price of $1.80 per bushel for 
corn on December 15, 1951. If 
Mr. Kirkpatrick had sold his corn 
about the middle of December, he 
would have received about $11,- 
000. His income from the 30 
acres of corn after deducting di- 
rect costs of production exclusive 
of picking—$9,000! 

Then, too, his farm is wealth- 
ier because in the coming years 
succeeding crops will reap the 
benefits of the residual effects of 
the heavy application of fertilizer 
and lime. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick’s high corn 
yield on such large acreage is not 
an unnatural phenomenon by any 
stretch of the imagination. His 
work has been an inspiration for 
his neighbors, and many of the 
farmers in his locality are raising 
80 or more bushels of corn to the 
acre. One of his friends got a 
yield of 140 bushels. 

Foresight and good judgment 
combined with good farming 
practices, including adequate fer- 
tilization was responsible for that 
record yield of 204 bushels of corn 
per acre—five times the Virginia 
average of 43 bushels. 

















Rebuilding the Sheep Industry in Ohio 


By Delmer E. Groves 


HEEP are nature’s best users 

of grass. Yet sheep numbers 

have been going down while 
forage tonnage has been coming 
up. This is a queer state of af- 
fairs, in the eyes of Don Bell, 
sheep researcher at the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. 

The United States is not over- 
supplied with wool—we imported 
almost 478 million pounds last 
year. Wool prices will probably 
be favorable for some time to 
come. The same can be said of 
lamb and mutton. And sheep and 
lambs can be kept on grass and 
forage products the year around. 
Sheep fit right into grassland ag- 
riculture. 

There are only a million head 
of sheep on Ohio farms, the low- 
est number since Civil War days. 
At one time we had 6'4 million 
head on Ohio farms. For many 
years Buckeye farmers found wool 
was almost as stable a product as 
gold itself. 

It doesn’t take long for farmers 
to realize that an enterprise is not 
making a profit. A few years of 
low wool prices and poor lamb 
prices, coupled with parasites and 
dogs, did a lot to undermine the 
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sheep industry in Ohio. Pheno- 
thiazine has almost licked the 
parasites and the new dog law 
enacted by the last legislature 
should be a big help with the dog 


problem. 


This leaves the straight ques- 
tion of making a profit over feed 
costs. Don Bell’s research pro- 
gram at Wooster has been aimed 
at this and he thinks he has an 
answer. 

There are two major sheep 
areas in the state. One is the flat 
grain area of Western Ohio, 
where western ewes have been the 
mainstay in the sheep business for 
a dozen years. Lately, these farm- 
ers have been unable to buy west- 
ern sheep as replacements. The 
other sheep area has been a 26- 
county area in southeastern Ohio. 
Merinos have held sway here for 
150 years. Since they were kept 
mainly for wool, Merino breeders 
lost out to the competition of 
sheepmen who marketed both 
wool and lambs. 

Research work at Wooster has 
shown a three-breed cross to make 
the most profit from both wool 
and lambs. In trials which in- 
volved 11 types of ewes and 34 
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different types of market lambs, 
Merino ewes bred to Columbia 
rams were found to produce the 
best first-cross ewes. Ewes saved 
from this cross, when bred to Suf- 
folk or mutton type rams gave 
ideal three - breed cross market 
lambs. 

The purebred Merino ewe is 
essential to this process. Eastern 
Ohio farmers have purebred Me- 
rino flocks and they now have a 
new outlet for their products. 
They will still need to keep pure- 
bred flocks, will even want to 
build up flock numbers, but part 
of the ewes can be bred to Colum- 
bia rams to produce replacements 
for the commercial flocks of west- 
ern Ohio. These farmers will 
breed the white, open-face ewes 
bought in eastern Ohio, to Suf- 
folk rams to produce the best 
market lamb possible. These ewes 
have sheared an average of 14.02 
pounds of 4-blood wool, in tests 
at Wooster, and have weaned an 
average of 103 pounds of lamb 
per ewe bred. 

The ewes milk so well that a 
lot of these three-breed lambs can 
be sold fat off grass, if the pasture 
is good enough. With the 150 per 
cent lamb crop that can be ex- 
pected from this system of breed- 
ing, the twins can go as feeders 
and thus use up farm-produced 
grain. This system provides the 
western Ohio stockman with extra 
grass-eaters and grain-users in the 
same stock. 
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The eastern Ohio sheepman 
who supplies the Merino-Colum- 
bia ewes can get along almost 
entirely on grass, grass silage and 
hay. Bred ewes will do better with 
a little grain—from one-fourth to 
two bushels per head each year, 
dependent on how early the lambs 
come. Good farmers in hilly land 
practice strip contour farming. 
They can graze sheep on meadow 
aftermath when it lies next to new 
seedings without need of fences. 
If the sheep get to eating the new 
seeding, a good topdressing of ma- 
nure from the sheep barn will 
keep them off it for eight weeks 

Companion grazing with other 
livestock works best, in Bell’s 
opinion. If overgrazed, meadow 
can be brought back by extra ma- 
nure or fertilizer applications. 

Merino breeders needn’t worry 
about using the large-size Colum- 
bia rams. This breed was selected 
for rugged frame and_ rapid 
growth, not high birthweights. 
The average Columbia lamb 
weighs only a half pound over the 
7¥2 pound Merino lamb at birth. 
And the lambs have a little extra 
vigor at birth. 

Here is an example of research 
coming to the aid of sheepmen in 
solving a miajor farm problem. 
Don Bell thinks this system can 
be the key to the rebuilding of 
the fine wool industry in eastern 
Ohio while doing a distinct favor 
to the western Ohio sheepmen at 
the same time. 





























Poor Milking Cuts Milk Flow 


These Nine Rules Tell You How to Increase Production, Eliminate 
Udder Injury. Save This Article for Frequent Future Reference. 


By Glenn H. Beck 


N MOST dairy farms milk- 
ing is a chore done at some 
time or other by every mem- 

ber of the family. Although milk 
represents our largest single 
source of cash farm income, there 
are many who regard milking as 
one of the most tedious, menial 
tasks on the farm. Because milk- 
ing is so ill-regarded and so com- 
monplace it often is poorly done, 
thus resulting not only in de- 
creased milk yields but also in in- 
jury to the udder. 

Good hand milkers are rare. 
This is a skill that requires pa- 
tience and understanding, and 
above all a natural love to work 
with cattle. There is no substitute 
for a skillful hand milker. Never- 
theless, development of milking 
machines has proved a blessing to 
the dairy farmer. Machine milk- 
ing is better than most hand 
milking. It is easier to train an 
individual to operate a milking 
machine than to train him in the 
are of hand milking. Also, the 
machine has removed much of 
the drudgery from the milking 
chore. 
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Let us consider some things we 
can do to develop good milking 
practices. An understanding of 
how a cow “lets down” and 
“holds up” her milk is helpful. 
There are two forces within a cow 
that are responsible for milk let- 
down. These forces are due to 
powerful chemical substances 
known as hormones. One of these 
hormones, which we will call the 
milk let-down hormone, is secret- 
ed by a small gland located just 
under the brain. When this hor- 
mone gets into the blood stream it 
causes smooth muscle within the 
udder to contract, thus forcing 
milk out of the many storage 
places down into the teat cistern 
where it can be removed. The 
other hormone has the opposite 
effect. When it gets into the blood 
stream it prevents the milk let- 
down hormone from working, and 
we say a cow has “held up” her 
milk. This opposing hormone is 
adrenaline, and it is always se- 
creted during some emotional up- 
set such as fright or anger. If we 
are to do a good job of milking, 
everything possible should be 
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done to discourage secretion of 
adrenaline and to encourage se- 
cretion of the milk let-down hor- 
mone. 

Milking should be done in a 
quiet atmosphere where there is a 
minimum of excitement or dis- 
turbance to the cow. A cow holds 
up her milk not because she is 
being contrary, but because she 
has been frightened or disturbed 
in some manner. Cows are crea- 
tures of habit. They respond best 
under a standard milking routine 
that is repeated at each milking. 
They should be milked at the 
same time each day, in the same 
stall and by the same methods. 

Massage Teats and Udder 

A most beneficial practice in 
stimulating milk let-down is to 
massage teats and udder and milk 
one or two streams of milk out of 
each teat before the milking ma- 
chine is attached. 
be done with a damp cloth or 
paper towel, thus cleaning the 
udder at the same time milk let- 
down is being stimulated. A sep- 


Massage can 
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arate cloth or paper towel should 
be used on each cow, and should 
be dampened in chlorinated water 
to prevent spread of disease from 
one cow to another. Temperature 
of water is of no importance in 
stimulating milk let-down. Time 
spent in massaging udder need be 
no longer than is necessary to 
clean the This usually 
takes 15 to 20 seconds per cow. 


udder. 


Milk let-down is generally more 
complete where cows are fore- 
milked in addition to having their 
udders massaged. One or two full 
hand squeezes of milk should be 
taken from each teat. Use of a 
strip cup is recommended as a 
practical farm method for detec- 
tion of mastitis. 

Benefits derived from massag- 
ing udder and fore-milking are 
illustrated in figure A. Milk flow 
curve designated as A was ob- 
tained by machine milking a cow 
prepared in the approved man- 
ner. Milk flow curve designated 
as B was obtained by machine 
milking the same cow without 
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preparation. Most significant dif- 
ference between these two milk 
flow curves is in length of time 
required to milk. Milking time is 
usually prolonged 1% to 2 min- 
utes per cow when there has been 
no preparation before machine is 
attached. Furthermore, hand 
strippings are nearly always high- 
er and yields more variable. 
Do Milking Promptly 

Milking machines should be at- 
tached shortly after cows have 
been prepared. Milk let - down 
lasts only 7 to 8 minutes. There- 
fore, if a cow is not milked within 
that period she probably won’t be 
milked dry. An example of what 
happens when milking is delayed 
is shown in figure B. When there 
was an 8-minute delay between 
beginning of milking and prep- 
aration of cow (B, figure B), the 
time required to milk was pro- 
longed, yield was decreased and 
hand strippings were increased. 
With most cows there can be no 
more than a 3-minute delay be- 
tween preparation and beginning 


of milking, without affecting milk 
flow. 

Another important considera- 
tion is the length of time the 
milking machine should be left on 
the cow. There are some dangers 
involved in leaving the machine 
on too long. When milk stops 
flowing through the teat channels, 
negative pressure from the milk- 
ing machine extends up into the 
udder. This draws the soft tissues 
together at the base of the teat, 
and causes a rubbing action with 
each pulsation which results in 
irritation and possible injury to 
the tissue. 

Ideally it would be best if teat 
cups were removed as soon as 
milk stops flowing. However, it 
sometimes is difficult, particularly 
for an inexperienced milker, to 
determine when a cow is through 
milking. Consequently, some at- 
tempts have been made to milk 
cows on a timed basis, allowing 3 
or 4 minutes a cow. Advocates of 
this program have claimed that 
all cows can be trained to milk 
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out in this time. 


This plan is appealing, but is 
impractical because there is too 
much variation among cows. Ob- 
servations in the dairy herd at 
Kansas State College showed that 
some cows would milk out in 2 
minutes, while others require as 
much as 7 or 8 minutes. About 
25 per cent required more than 4 
minutes. 


Not only were there variations 
among cows, but the same cow 
would vary in different stages of 
the lactation period. Approxi- 
mately one-third less time was 
required to milk a cow toward the 
end of lactation than early in 
lactation when she was giving 
more milk. Efforts to train slow 
milking cows to milk out at a 
faster rate have failed. 
cows are slow milkers because 
teat canals are extremely small, 
and no amount of training will 
overcome this handicap. 


Some 


Rate of milking appears to be 
an inherited characteristic. Dif- 
ferences have been noted between 
breeds in their rates of milk flow. 
The fastest rate of flow, on the 
average, is obtained from Hol- 
steins, followed by Jerseys. Ayr- 
shires and Guernseys, in that 
order. Of course, there are fast 
and slow milking cows in all 
breeds. 

Observing dairymen have noted 
that there are differences between 
daughters from different bulls. 
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For example, one bull used in the 
Kansas State College herd sired 
10 daughters whose average milk- 
ing time was 3 minutes, whereas 
another bull sired 7 daughters 
whose average milking time was 
4.7 minutes. Thus, it seems rea- 
sonable that fast uniform milking 
must be accomplished primarily 
through breeding and selection, 
and not by so simple a measure as 
adoption of a certain milking pro- 
cedure. Because of existing varia- 
tions among cows a milking ma- 
chine operator must study each 
cow and learn by experience when 
she is through milking. 


Minimize Hand Stripping 


Toward the end of the milking 
period, as rate of milk flow sub- 
sides, the operator should pull 
down on the claw, holding steady 
pressure for about 30 seconds. 
This straightens out ducts and 
teat canals through which milk 
must flow and in many instances 
eliminates hand stripping. Mas- 
saging the udder with a down- 
ward motion may help in machine 
stripping some cows. Hand strip- 
ping should be minimized, and 
may be eliminated entirely with 
many cows. Leaving small 
amounts of milk in the udder has 
very little effect on either butter- 
fat test or milk yield over a lacta- 
tion period. It is advisable, how- 
ever, to hand strip cows that have 
mastitis or previous history of 
mastitis. 














How Much From 500 Layers? 


Your Income Will Depend Upon Efficiency of Production 


and Marketing Practices 


By E. B. Winner 


OW MUCH income can you 
expect from a 500-hen op- 


eration? Naturally, that 
varies from year to year, depend- 
ing a good deal on prices of eggs 
and feed. How good a job you do 
also has a lot to do with profits. 


A top-notch job of production 
and marketing should bring in an 
annual labor income of $1,000 
from a flock of 500 hens—or $2 
per pullet housed. In some in- 
stances, the income might even be 
considerably higher. On the other 
hand, if you do just a “better- 
than-average” job, $1.50 per bird 
probably will be the return. And 
if the operation is below average 
in efficiency, you’d better leave 
the chicken raising to others. 

Labor income, as referred to 
here, means the amount of money 
left after all cash costs such as 
those for feed, baby chicks, brood- 
ing, litter, interest on investment, 
and depreciation of buildings and 
equipment have been taken out. 
Costs of raising young stock and 
any returns from sale of fryers are 
included with hen flock records. 


Reprinted by permission from the Fomiry 
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Records Tell the Story 


Let’s take a look at a few rec- 
ords to back up these conclusions. 
Ben Carron, Sainte Genevieve 
county, Missouri, has a highly ef- 
ficient operation from the stand- 
point of rate-of-lay and quality of 
product produced. An average of 
records for the past three years 
shows that Carron starts the pro- 
duction year with a few more 
than 600 layers. His labor income 
has averaged a little short of 
$1,800 annually, or a little less 
than $3 per bird housed. Annual 
production in this White Leghorn 
flock for the past three years has 
averaged 226 eggs per hen, fig- 
ured on the basis of the average 
number of hens in the flock 
through the year. Rate-of-lay in 
this flock during October, No- 
vember, and December has aver- 
aged 62 per cent. Eggs from the 
Carron flock are shipped 60 to 75 
miles to a graded egg outlet. More 
than 90 per cent of his eggs are 
grade A quality. 

Another operation, where they 
sell on a quality basis and have a 
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folks house 400-500 pullets each 
fall, and go after added profits by 
keeping the old hens through the 
very good production record, is 
that of the August Schwartzes, 
Maries county, Missouri. These 
fall. In getting the house ready 
for the pullets, the old hens are 
moved to the barn, and a few 
extra months of production are 
obtained before selling them 
about Christmas time. During the 
past six years, their average yearly 
labor income has been close to 
$1,200. Annual production has 
averaged 217 eggs per layer. 

Another top - flight three - year 
production record was made by 
the Henry Willibrand flock in 
Osage county, Missouri. For the 
1948-1950, the Rhode Is- 
land Red layers kept on this farm 
averaged 237 eggs per hen an- 
nually. Rate-of-lay during Octo- 
ber, November, and December 
averaged 69 per cent. With an 
average of a few more than 500 
layers housed in the fall, the an- 
nual labor income for the flock 
amounted to more than $1,400. 

The Vernon Headricks, Dent 
county, Missouri, had a few more 
than 600 layers at the beginning 
of this past record year, and they 
report a labor income exceeding 
$1,400. Most of their eggs were 
sold to a hatchery. Egg produc- 
tion in this White Leghorn flock 
averaged 244 eggs per hen last 
year. Rate-of-lay during the fall 
months was 75 per cent. 


years 
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A study of flocks of more than 
500 hens, where flockowners are 
keeping records with the Missouri 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
shows about a $1.50 labor return 
per bird housed. This is an aver- 
age annual return for the ten year 


period — 1941-1950. Yearly pro- 
duction was 178 eggs per hen. 
This and other egg production 


figures given here are based on 
the average number of layers in 
the flock through the year. 

The importance of having a 
top-notch operation is illustrated 
by the records cited here. Early- 
hatched production-bred chicks, 
grown properly and then given 
good housing, feed, and care as 
mature birds, are important in 
getting a high rate-of-lay the year 
around. Producing quality eggs 
and then marketing them so that 
compensation is secured for this 
improved quality are essential in 
getting high returns per hen. Add 
these factors to a sizable flock, 
and it means a substantial labor 
return from the poultry operation. 


Labor Efficiency Increased 

Let’s go back again to the fig- 
ure of $1,000 of labor income per 
year from a flock of 500 hens. 
What does that mean on a per 
hour basis? Here again, it de- 
pends a lot on how well you get 
equipped and organized to do the 
job. Many Missouri flockowners 
have increased their flocks from 
100 birds to 300 birds or more. 
They modernized as they made 
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the change, and they find they 
are taking care of the larger units 
with no more labor than they used 
formerly. 

Adolph Berendzen, Miller 
county, Missouri, used to carry 
feed and water to a flock of 250 
hens. He increased his flock to 
1,000 hens, put in automatic wa- 
terers, arranged for convenient 
feed and egg storage, and in- 
stalled a feed carrier. Berendzen 
can handle the 1,000-hen 
flock with the same labor he spent 
on his 250-bird flock. 

For an efficiently equipped and 
well-organized 500-hen operation, 
a reasonable estimate on the 
amount of time required would be 


now 
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750 hours a year. As I mentioned 
earlier, a good program should 
give you about a $1,000 labor in- 
come per year. By dividing the 
number of hours spent into the 
amount of money, the labor in- 
come figures about $1.35 an hour. 


An efficient poultry program 
such as this would seem to have a 
place on many farms. In fact, it 
looks particularly practical and 
logical as more and more evidence 
points to the need for getting 
away from the 100-hen sideline 
flock. The trend is to increase 
the flock size and to maintain it 
as an efficient part of the farm 
program, or to keep just enough 


birds for family needs. 





The truth is that Americans, as a people, have never learned 
to love the land and to regard it as an enduring resource. They have 
seen it only as a field for exploitation and a source of immediate 


financial return. 


Hugh H. Bennett, Chief, 
Soil Conservation Service, U.S.D.A. 
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During the summer months Farmers Digest is printed 
and mailed to you every 45 to 50 days instead of monthly. 
This practice, started years ago, keeps our subscription rates 
down by giving you fewer copies during the months you 
have less time for reading. You will receive our ‘June-July 
issue on or about June 15, our August-September issue on 
or about August 5. October and succeeding issues will again 
arrive near the first day of the publication month. 























Infectious Rhinitis 


A General Outline of Practices Being Recommended in Iowa 


By Veterinarians Working Through the College. 


By Maynard L. Spear, D.V.M. 


Extension Veterinarian, lowa State College 


is be- 
coming more widespread every 
year and is causing much con- 

fusion among swine producers. 

Infectious Rhinitis must be dif- 
ferentiated from the old barn yard 
type of Bull Nose caused by 
actinomyces necrophorus, which 
followed injuries to the snout and 
is not of a contagious nature. 

The infection has been reported 
from all sections of the United 
States, as well as Canada and 
other countries. Recent work at 
Iowa State College and research 
work from other states have large- 
ly proven that the infection is not 
of virus origin. Many organisms 
have been isolated from the nasal 
cavity of infected pigs. 


a Rhinitis 


Work recently completed by 
Dr. Switzer and others at Iowa 
State College in 87 swine affected 
with athropic rhinitis, 80 per cent 
were found harboring a protozan, 
trichomonas suis. A pure culture 
of the trichomonus was inoculat- 


ed in nasal cavities of four 36 
hour old pigs but failed to pro- 
duce clinical symptoms and no 
significant nasal lesions on post 
mortem. 

Not enough is known as to the 
actual cause of the infectious type 
of the disease, but its spread many 
times can be traced to the intro- 
duction of new swine to the herd. 
The infection seems to become 
established in pigs a few days aft- 
er birth, being manifested by a 
persistent sneezing which gradual- 
ly becomes more pronounced as 
the pigs grow older. At four to 
eight weeks the skin on the snout 
begins to show wrinkles and the 
snout may bulge and thicken. If 
a twisting of the snout occurs it 
usually does so in 8 to 16 weeks 
but many individuals, badly in- 
fected, do not show much, if any, 
distortion. 


The majority of pigs become 
rough in appearance and continue 
to be poor doers until marketed. 


Reprinted by permission from the American Hampshire Herdsman, 
Peoria, Illinois, January, 1952, issue. 
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It often takes 9 to 12 months for 
infected pigs to reach market size 
and weight. 

It was thought at one time that 
athropic rhinitis was of a heredi- 
tary nature, the short, pug nosed 
swine being most susceptible. Re- 
search and field workers have 
dispelled this belief to a large ex- 
tent. The long snouted hog is 
just as susceptible as a dish faced 
one. 

The nasal exudate varies in 
nature from a clear, thick type to 
a more puslike type, which may 
contain some blood. The latter 
occurs in the older standing cases 
involving the back part of the 
nasal cavity and sometimes the 
fore part of the lungs. As the dis- 
ease progresses to the back of the 
nasal canal, the tear duct in the 
eye may become obstructed caus- 
ing a black area under the eye 
due to accumulation of dust and 
tears in this area. 

Damage to the bones of the 
nose with the involvement of the 
nerve channels to the brain in 
many cases results in severe ence- 
phalitis. Many cases of sudden 
death in a herd of swine may be 
due to this condition. 

Much work has recently been 
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done on different types of medi- 
cation, to control infectious rhin- 
itis. Even though good results 
have occurred in arresting the in- 
fection in many cases, it has not 
been definitely proven to cure the 
disease. 

Recommended Control Measures 


In light of our present knowl- 
edge of rhinitis the following con- 
trol measures have been recom- 
mended: 


1. If infection is light and 
occurs in only few litters, iso- 
late the sick pigs from the re- 
mainder of the herd. 

2. Market infected herd and 
clean and disinfect housing area 
and immediate surrounding 
area. 

3. Select breeding stock from 
clean herd. It is a good idea to 
visit, if possible, a herd several 
times during its growth devel- 
opment. If any symptoms are 
present in this herd, do not 
select breeding stock from it 
but rather try some other herd. 

4. Farrow litters in clean 
stalls and raise pigs on clean 
ground. 

5. Purchase feeder pigs 60 to 
80 pounds. 
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Only one farm in five is now tenant operated, according to 
Census Bureau figures. Nearly four million of the 5.4 million 
farms in the United States are operated by the owners. Almost 
one-half of all farms were operated by tenants during the de- 


pression thirties. 








Is There Oil Under Your Farm? 


Thousands of Farmers Digest Readers Will Make Money Out of Oil 


Leases This Year. We’re in the Biggest Leasing Boom in History. 


By Jim Wilson 


AST SPRING a stranger drop- 
ped in on a Colorado 
rancher with a check for 

$10,000 for a crop that cost noth- 
ing to raise, ate up no fertility, 
and took up no space. The check 
was for oil and gas leases. 

A North Dakota wheat grower 
got $1,280, a Louisiana cotton 
farmer $408, a Wisconsin dairy- 
man $256. And best of all, they'll 
keep getting checks every year un- 
til the company either drills or 
gives up the lease. 

In 1948, oil companies paid out 
over $400,000,000 for oil and gas 
leases to more than a million 
land-owners in 44 states. Most of 
it went to lease land which hasn’t 
produced a drop of oil, and prob- 
ably never will. 

The money is a yearly “rental” 
for the right to sink a well and 
get a 7 share in any gas or oil 
that’s discovered. (The land-own- 
er gets the other 4 and his pay- 
ment for that oil is a “royalty.” ) 

We're in the biggest leasing 
boom in history. Almost 4 of the 


United States is under lease for 
oil and gas, and more is being 
added every day in regions not 
even thought of 20 years ago. 

Right now there’s a mad rush 
on in North Dakota, western 
South Dakota, Montana and 
southern Alberta and Manitoba. 
Lease rights that were a dime an 
acre last year, are now a dollar 
an acre and higher. 

What happens when you sign 
a lease? How can you tell an 
honest man from a gyp artist? 
Can you get a higher rental by 
dickering? Should you sell your 
oil rights in one lump payment 
to the speculator who offers $10,- 
000 cash, or take a chance and 
hang on? 

Let’s see how much you'd get 
if the best possible thing hap- 
pened on your place—an oil 
strike. Spread over a period of 
years you might make from $1,- 
000 to $10,000 or more an acre. A 
strike may yield from 2,000 to 
50,000 or more barrels an acre 
before it plays out, and you get 


Reprinted by permission from the Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March, 1952, issue. 
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Yg of that in royalties; average 
price per barrel at the well is 
around $2.50. 

There’s hardly one chance in 
a hundred that the company will 
drill on your lease after seismo- 
graphic testing. A leasing boom 
isn’t an oil boom. 

And even if an oil company 
does drill, there’s only about one 
chance in 44 of striking a million- 
barrel or better field. However, 
while you’re waiting —and you 
may wait several years—you'll get 
a check every year from your 
lease. It’s the only gamble I 
know, in which, if you lose, you’ve 
still won! 

Before competition got so furi- 
ous, most companies made pretty 
thorough seismographic tests be- 
fore they leased. Today they tie 
up the land first and test after- 
ward. That’s why the mere fact 
that you have leased doesn’t mean 
much. 

For instance, the discovery of 
oil in southern Canada three years 
ago set off a leasing boom hun- 
dreds of miles away in North 
Dakota, in which 7 million acres 
were snapped up by 19 companies 
in a few months. When news got 
out that one company had actual- 
ly begun leasing, the stampede 
was on. 

Some land men even used trac- 
tors to reach snowbound farmers, 
to get their names on the dotted 
line. Some 90 per cent of the 
acreage thus desperately leased 


will probably be tossed overboard 
when the companies have had 
time to make tests. 

If a land man knocks on your 
door in the next few weeks or 
months, you'll know that your 
place has the right strata of rocks 
and sand, but that’s all. Other 
land men will call on your neigh- 
bors, and in ten days they’ll have 
the whole country signed up and 
move on, leaving you and your 
neighbors to figure out what the 
fine print says, and what company 
you've leased to. 

Some things you ought to 
know. Sign with the dominant 
company working in the neigh- 
borhood. A company can’t afford 
to explore an area unless it can 
line up a big, solid block of leases. 
If several companies compete, it 
may delay development for years. 

Make sure, too, that your man 
isn’t an independent sharp-shoot- 
er breaking into a block being 
leased by an established company, 
in the hope of holding up the 
company or riding to possible for- 
tune on its expenditures for map- 
ping and test drilling. Such 
operators can spoil it for every- 
body. 

Be sure you know the company 
your land man represents. Ask 
him for bank references in both 
his community and yours, and 
check up on those references. Bet- 
ter yet, get together with your 
neighbors and have your banker 
look him up. 
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There are all kinds of com- 
panies. Don’t lease to a mere 
incorporated group of adventur- 
ers with no money to drill a well. 
Get a financial statement. A Ken- 
tucky land-owner turned down a 
broker and leased to a “company” 
whose only assets were its articles 
of incorporation. It blew up 
within a year, the officers disap- 
peared without releasing their 
rights, and it took the land-owner 
two years to clear his title so he 
could lease again. 

A good way to avoid many of 
these hazards is for a neighbor- 
hood to pool its land, investigate 
thoroughly, and lease in a block 
to a company they choose. They 
may also get better terms and 
higher rentals this way. 

The average yearly rental in 
new areas is 10 to 15 cents an 
acre. Sometimes you can get more 
by holding out, sometimes you 
can’t. (A northeastern Colorado 
farmer in an area where a major 
company was paying 25 cents an 
acre held out for $1 and got it. 
His land was in the middle of the 
block the company was leasing. ) 


Don’t say “no” to a land man, 
however, just because the lease 
he offers you is made out to an 
individual. Even the biggest com- 
panies often lease through inde- 
pendent brokers. Most companies 
have the broker take the lease in 
his own name and assign it to the 
company, on the theory that it 
will attract less attention than if 
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the company’s name were used. 


“In an unexplored area,” one 
land man told me, “a company 
can’t afford to pay high prices. 
The cost of exploration and test 
drilling is terrific, and most of 
the land worthless. My company 
has recently leased 11% million 
acres in northeastern Colorado 
and western Nebraska at an an- 
nual cost of $400,000 for rentals. 
We expect to spend several mil- 
lion dollars exploring the land. If 
we get 10,000 producing acres, 
we'll be pleased. A company can’t 
afford to explore new territory if 
many land-owners hold out for 
fantastic rentals.” 


If the area is “hot” — strikes 
close by — it’s a different story. 
Then you can probably get a 
bonus the first year for signing up, 
besides the regular rental. A Cali- 
fornia land-owner got a bonus of 
3 million dollars for the | ase of 
160 acres in the midst of a rich 
producing field. “Of course, if 
the other land-owners had held 
out until the field was proved,” a 
company official commented, “it 
wouldn’t have been proved.” 

How can you hurry up drill- 
ing? You can’t, unless you achieve 
the practically impossible, and 
find out in advance that you’re 
actually on an oil “structure.” 
Then you can demand and get a 
drilling contract in your lease. 

You hear it said that some oil 
company employes will locate a 
well for a cut in the royalties. 
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That isn’t so. The vast majority 
of oil workers are honest, and any 
employee of a major company 
caught accepting a bribe from a 
land-owner—either cash or roy- 
alty—would be fired at once. 

Many companies don’t even 
permit their men to buy royalties. 
Any land-owner who assigns part 
of his royalty to an oil company 
employee to get a well drilled is 
throwing away his property and 
encouraging fraud. If you’re on 
a promising structure you'll get a 
well in due course of events, not 
before. 

In the roaring early days of oil, 
companies often ruined a man’s 


crops, drained oil out from under. 


him through wells on neighbor- 
ing property or postponed drilling 
until years after it was proved. 
Most states now have laws re- 
quiring the companies to pay for 
unusual or unnecessary damage to 
crops and property, to develop the 
lease promptly if oil is found, and 
to drill offset wells where neces- 
sary to protect the land-owner. If 
your state doesn’t have such laws, 
insist that an offset well, subse- 
quent development, and damage 
clause be written into your lease. 
The farm tenant is the “forgot- 
ten man” in the oil business. He 
does have recourse for damage to 
his growing crop from either ex- 
ploratory or productive drilling, 
but he has no share in the jack- 
pot if the land-owner hits. If and 
when oil is found and the com- 


pany drills a well on every 20 
acres, messing up the surface with 
wells, slush pits, roads, tanks and 
machinery, so he can’t farm it 
profitably any longer, all he can 
do is move. It isn’t fair, but that’s 
how it is. 

Whenever a new area begins to 
open up, rumors breed like flies. 
The favorite is the one about the 
company that is supposed to have 
struck oil on so-and-so’s land, kept 
it a secret, and capped the well. 

An oil man of 30 years’ experi- 
ence says: “Such rumors are ab- 
solutely false. No company would 
think of capping a well capable 
of producing oil in commercial 
quantities if a profitable market 
exists or can be developed, and I 
have never heard of a ‘strike’ be- 
ing capped without the land- 
owner’s knowledge.” 


This doesn’t mean that you’ll 
start getting royalties the day your 
well comes in. Pipelines have to 
be laid, and markets developed. 
This takes time, especially with 
gas, where the market may de- 
pend on the growth of new in- 
dustry. 

A West Virginia land - owner 
had to wait 14 years after gas was 
discovered on his place before his 
royalties began. Most leases pro- 
vide for a payment of $50 to $100 
a year for every gas well which 
the company brings in and leaves 
capped. If gas is found on your 
place, you’re entitled to all you 
can use for domestic cooking, 
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heating and lighting, besides the 
usual ¥ royalty. 

Occasionally a well is capped 
because the oil is too low grade, 
or there isn’t enough of it to 
market profitably. In that case, 
a company usually goes to the 
owner, lays the cards on the table, 
and arranges to pay a certain 
amount besides rentals to hdld the 
lease until they can find a market. 

Naturally, a land-owner prefers 
his royalties right away, but it 
isn’t good for the nation or the 
company to use up reserves hand- 
to-mouth, or glut a market al- 
ready gorged. 

Sometimes everybody gets dis- 
appointed. A well in Wyoming 
made 800 barrels of oil the first 
24 hours after it came in, but in 
five days was completely exhaust- 
ed. The company never got an- 
other barrel of oil from the well, 
and spent almost a million dollars 
trying to prove, unsuccessfully, 
that the area had oil in paying 
quantities. 

Such are just a few of the un- 
certainties of the oil business. 

Let’s say you’ve signed your 
lease. Now what should you do: 
Hang on to your royalty rights or 
sell out for cash to one of the 
many speculators who will prob- 
ably make offers? 

If you need money badly to 
pay debts or finance a worth 
while undertaking—you could sell 
a part of your rights. (You go on 
getting the rentals from your 
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lease. ) 

An Alabama farmer two miles 
from a test well sold half his roy- 
alty rights on 160 acres for $2,000, 
used the money to pay off his 
mortgage. He figured the half he 
kept would make him rich enough 
if he struck oil. The test well on 
his place turned out dry, but the 
man owned his 160 acres clear. 

What are your royalty rights 
worth? That is hard to say. A 
good price for royalty in untested 
territory fairly far from produc- 
ing areas might be $5 to $10 per 
acre for full rights. If a test well 
is started near you, expect $10 to 
$30; if the test well comes in, 
$30 to $200, depending on what 
the well reveals. 

If you’re definitely on a struc- 
ture, and there’s oil nearby but 
you can’t stand the strain of wait- 
ing until your rights are proved 
one way or the other, plenty of 
big time speculators will be will- 
ing to relieve you of both strain 
and rights, all or any fraction, at 
the rate of $300 an acre up. 

Of course, if you sell outright, 
you pay income tax at the low 
capital gains rate. On the other 
hand, if you take your returns in 
the form of royalties, 272% is 
exempt from taxation as an al- 
lowance for depletion. 

If you decide to hang on, a 
good way to improve your chances 
of cashing in is to trade a part of 
your royalty rights with other 
land-owners. A northeastern 
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Colorado farmer with 1,600 acres 
under lease traded '4 interests 
until he had rights in 9,600 acres 
scattered over the area. 

In selling and trading, it’s best 
to give a “royalty conveyance” 
rather tnan a “mineral deed.” A 
mineral deed is a sale of your 
rights for all time—a sort of deed 
to below-ground real estate - 
whether oil is found or not. 

If you wanted to sell your land 
20 years from now, a buyer might 
balk at an abstract showing the 
mineral rights forever scattered 
to the four winds, even if they 
aren't worth a thing. A Wyoming 
land-owner lost a $150,000 deal 
on his place when he couldn't lo- 
cate the owners of old, forgotten 
mineral deeds and buy them back. 

On the other hand, you can 
draw up a royalty conveyance to 
transfer your royalty rights for a 
set length of time, or your rights 
under the current lease. Under 
the last arrangement, if the com- 
pany gives up the lease, all rights 
revert back to vou. 

Buyers, of course, prefer a deed, 
but most will accept a royalty 
conveyance at the same price, if 
you hold out. After all, the rights 
are probably worthless, if the 
company gives up the lease. 

Above all, have a responsible 
person check your document. A 
Minnesota farmer who wanted to 
sell one-eighth of his rights exe- 
cuted a homemade conveyance 
that disposed of “one-eighth of 
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the oil produced from the land” 
—forgetting that the company got 
all the rest—and had to go to 
court to convince the buyer that 
he hadn’t meant to sign away his 
entire interest for $2 an acre. 
One-eighth of the royalty rights is 
only one-sixty-fourth of the oil. 

Watching the mysterious, spec- 
tacular drama of oil is a wonder- 
ful sport. First, the anticipating. 
Then watching the seismograph 
crews. ““They’re working on Joe 
Taylor’s place —they’re east of 
town—they’re on my place!” (A 
few scattered shots don’t mean a 
thing. When—and if—they start 
coming down the line toward you, 
shooting every few hundred feet, 
first on one side of your place, 
then on the other—they’re really 
interested. But not until then. ) 

Then, rumors. ... “They’re go- 
ing to drill on Peterson’s place 
...they found a structure — I 
heard.” And all the time, Texans 
and Oklahomans quietly buying 
up royalty. . “Walt Meakins 
got $3,000 for a half interest... . 
I wouldn’t sell mine for that!” 
Street corners buzzing, and every 
land-owner a king. 

Then it gradually dies down. 
Quiet, for weeks, maybe months, 
maybe years, except for occasional 
news items, like fitful thunder and 
sheet - lightning away off on the 
horizon, reporting strikes, dry 
holes, “showings of oil,” across the 
state line, three, four, five coun- 
ties away. “I guess our territory’s 
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no good.” 

Then, suddenly one day like a 
fresh wind from nowhere, big 
purposeful strangers renting all 
the vacant rooms and cabins in 
town. Real estate dealers hike 
prices a notch. They are going to 
drill! Rumors and more rumors. 
Bigger trucks and semi - trailers 
than you ever saw in your life. 
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what the oil business is like. 
Meanwhile another company 
has spudded in a test well three 
miles from your place. A thou- 
sand feet, 2,000, 4,250, 5,000.... 
“The Abilene Petroleum Com- 
pany’s test well on the Rufus 
Jones place north of town came 
in last night as a gasser, with an 
estimated daily production of six- 





The rig goes up on Taylor’s place. teen million cubic feet.” But no 
More Texans and Oklahomans market. “The company is going 
with big, black cigars and brief- on down to test the Sundance for- 
cases. Things happen fast now. mation in the hope of finding 
They're down a thousand feet oil.” 

—1,500, 3,650, 5,000. “They’ve Comes the day at last when 
hit the Dakota sands!” ... Dry they set up the rig on your place. 
hole. Everybody knows, now, ‘Try not to dream. Yes, just try! 
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OPS Corrects an Error 


During World War II, OPA won great fame when it refused to 
let a farmer sell all his steers, explaining that he must “retain some for 
breeding stock.” OPS, observers say, hasn’t equalled that one, but 
Wisconsin cheesemen claim a good try. 


Here’s the story: Chicago packers save pieces of the stomachs of 
suckling calves and sell them to dairy laboratories in Wisconsin. The 
laboratories use the material to manufacture a lemon-like extract called 
rennet, used for curdling milk in cheesemaking. The price was 25c per 
piece. OPS on December 12 issued a new order intending to raise the 
price to 29c per piece but used the word “pound” instead of “piece” 
and thus actually cut the price to 9c per piece. Packers said to heck 
with it, they wouldn’t save calves stomachs for that money, and didn’t. 
Dairy labs in Wisconsin appealed to OPS and finally, after two 
months, obtained a correction to the one-word error in the form of 
several pages of “amended regulation.” 





How to Spot Best Layers at 12 Weeks 


By C. S. Platt 


HE FIRST pullets to pro- 
duce usually are the ones that 
produce the most eggs during 
the year that follows. Discard- 
ing late maturing pullets has been 
recognized for many years as good 
practice. The last 10 per cent 
that come into lay can well be 
discarded, and good managers 
count upon rearing enough pul- 
lets to have at least 10 per cent 
surplus at time of housing, so 
that they can cull this sharply. 
Further evidence on the value 
of early maturity was brought to 
light in the records of the first 
year of the New York Random 
Sample Poultry Test, which end- 
ed last summer. In that test, 
sexed pullet chicks were sent to 
Cornell University, where they 
were all reared in the same en- 
vironment. Chicks from different 
sources actually were mixed to- 
gether under the brooder stoves so 
as to take care of any contingency 
—in the event a certain stove 
should overheat, for instance, or 
the flock be neglected in any way. 
By following this rearing prac- 
tice, any expression of sexual ma- 
turity in the resulting pullets defi- 
nitely would be the result of their 


inherent breeding and could not 
be attributed to brooding meth- 
ods, feeding, date of hatch or gen- 
eral health. Extreme variation 
was noted, however, when this 
particular trait was measured by 
calculating the number of days 
when the flocks of the respective 
owners reached a production rate 
of 50 per cent. The most rapidly 
maturing group was an entry of 
New Hampshires that reached the 
desired level in 175 days. The 
slowest group—a heavy breed en- 
try—came in at 225 days. 

The fact that the most rapidly 
maturing group happened to be a 
New Hampshire entry was of par- 
ticular interest, as it indicated a 
strain that definitely must have 
been bred for this particular char- 
acteristic. Leghorns usually are 
considered an early maturing 
breed, but this test proves without 
question that the breed in itself 
need. not be a factor in the matter 
of early maturity. Many of the 
Leghorn entries were slower com- 
ing up to a 50 per cent lay than 
the heavy breed entries. 

Body Weight Is Clue 

The New Hampshire entry that 

started to lay so early made the 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, 
Sea Isle City, N. J., January, 1952, issue. 
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greatest profit over the full period 
of the test—500 days. The profits 
calculated on the returns 
from eggs and meat by grade over 
the original cost of the chicks, and 
all the feed consumed during the 
growing and laying period. Those 
interested in poultry breeding may 
find it necessary to pay more at- 
tention to this problem of sexual 
maturity. Most breeding flocks 
are selected on the principle of 
whether or not a hen happens to 
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lay so many eggs in a year 
or whatever—but this is not suf- 
ficient information on which to 
select good breeders. 

Further evidence along this line 
has just been reported by Dr. 
Hays of Massachusetts, who states 
that the body weight of pullets at 
the age of 12 weeks is a definite 
measure of the potential sexual 
maturity of the birds. The heavi- 
est pullets at 12 weeks are quite 
likely to be the first to come into 
egg production, and it may be 
that a notation of pullet weights 
at that age, or even before—when 
they are removed from the brood- 
er house to the range — might 
serve as a guide in the later selec- 
tion of breeders. 

That early maturity is not an 
unmixed blessing is brought out 
by the fact that these pullets very 
likely will lay smaller eggs than 
those in the same flock that ma- 
tured later. Just how objectionable 
this may be could be questioned, 
because when they are finally ma- 
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tured the egg size is not seriously 
affected. Again, the present point 
of view indicates that possibly 
there has been a tendency to 
breed birds that have been laying 
eggs that are too large. The fact 
that the early maturing group 
made the most money in the New 
York Random Sample Test must 
be given serious consideration. 

A record of the last 10 per cent 
of the pullets to mature at the 
College Farm in New Brunswick 
a couple of years ago suggests that 
their mortality rate was far above 
normal. Forty-seven pullets out 
of 600 were held over and the 
mortality in this group from Sep- 
tember through April was 26 per 
cent, as against eight per cent in 
the regular flock. 

The use of lights for chicks has 
not received too much study, it is 
true, but in general practice most 
poultrymen have been able to 
work out successful brooding 
practices without worrying too 
much about the question of artifi- 
cial light. Some use all-night 
lights and others none whatso- 
ever. In fact, growth studies have 
shown that broilers will grow just 
as rapidly in the winter months 
on short days as they will in the 
spring when the days are longer. 

A new approach has come to 
light in studies by Clegg and San- 
ford of the Kansas Experiment 
Station. They reared some chicks 
on alternate periods of six hours 
of light and six of darkness. The 
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room they used was made light- 
proof so that conditions could be 
controlled, regardless of actual 
daylight hours. They compared 
results on this system of alternate 
six hour days, so to speak, with 
pens maintained on a more nat- 
ural condition of 12 hours of 
light and 12 of darkness. Birds 
that were on the six hour periods 
grew more rapidly from the start, 
the increase continuing up to 10 
weeks in one test and six weeks 
in another. After that age the 
lighting period did not seem to 
make much difference. However, 
there was almost a 10 per cent 
increase in weight during this 
early brooding period and this in- 
crease was held until market age! 

The birds were kept on the 
same conditions throughout the 
experiment, and one does not 
know what might have happened 
if the workers had simply brood- 
ed them for six weeks on a six 
hour light and dark schedule and 
then switched them over to nor- 
mal daylight conditions. However, 
the results are interesting enough 
to warrant more study. 
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It is somewhat in line with 
what seems to me the possible 
poultry farm of the future—one 
where the buildings: will have no 
windows, so that the interior con- 
ditions will always be under con- 
trol. Such a building would lend 
itself to real management of 
chickens—after we know enough 
about the birds to understand just 
how they should be managed. 

Following the final report of 
the egg laying tests each year a 
compilation is made of average 
production records over the past 
three and five years for the pur- 
pose of establishing those flocks 
from which consistently high rec- 
ord entries have been received. 
Winning an egg laying test in any 
one year definitely has its merits. 
But being able to hold a high 
position in three and five year 
averages indicates the ability of 
the breeder to produce high qual- 
ity stock each year—even though 
he may not actually have a win- 
ning pen in any one particular 
year. This study is conducted in 
three phases—egg production, egg 
size and mortality. 


SIZE OF LITTER may be determined in large part by the way 


a sow is fed prior to the time she is bred, according to tests made at 
the University of Missouri. After breeding sows were slaughtered, it 
was found that while 5 per cent of the eggs are normally unfertilized, 
another 30 to 35 per cent of the eggs, although fertilized, fail to sur- 
vive the first 25 to 30 days of the gestation period. The 112-114 days 
that sows carry their pigs amount to more than half the time it takes 
to finish out a market pig after birth. Dr. W. M. Beeson of Purdue 
University states that the most important and critical nutritional 
period in the life of any animal is during fetal development. He says 
that more pigs starve to death through lack of adequate nutrients 
prior to birth than after birth. A well-developed pig at birth will 
measure 10 inches in length and weigh from 2% to 3 pounds. 
— American Meat Institute 








Make Corn Your Nurse Crop 


Wide-Row Corn May Enable You to Gain a Year in Your Rotation 


By Skipping Traditional Small-Grain Nurse Crop 


By Richard Crabb 


IDE corn rows may be the 

answer to a problem which 

has long stymied farmers 
and research men—how to estab- 
lish successfully a legume, grass 
or small grain in corn. 

Competition for moisture is 
lessened, a better seedbed can be 
prepared, weed control is possible, 
and the time and machinery prob- 
lems can be licked in this new 
approach to cover crops. 

“I'd be interested in seeding a 
cover crop in my corn if I could 
get stands like that,” was the way 
one Illinois farmer reacted when 
he saw the catch of legumes in 
the 70-inch rows of corn in an 
Illinois test plot. 

We may at last have a practical 
means of covering up corn ground 
during the 6 months it is idle and 
exposed to freezing and thawing, 
hard rains, and snow-water run- 
off. 

There are other advantages 
even more interesting—which can 
contribute directly to income: 

1. Cover crops — if legumes — 
catch and deposit in your soil the 


most vital of all plant foods, nitro- 
gen. Under favorable circum- 
stances, a cover crop in corn can, 
between October and May, take 
out of the air and deposit in your 
soil as much as half to three- 
fourths of the extra nitrogen 
needed to produce a good corn 
crop! 

2. A cover crop on corn ground 
— plowed down the following 
spring —- provides spongelike or- 
ganic material. Well known are 
the values of green manure in 
increasing the water-holding ca- 
pacity of the soil. This in turn 
helps tide the next crop over a 
summer dry spell and improves 
soil tilth. 

3. For livestock farmers there 
is a good chance for extra pasture, 
thereby keeping the herd away 
from the haymow or silo a few 
days longer in the fall or stretch- 
ing slim supplies of hay or silage 
in the spring. Corn left behind 
the picker is far from a balanced 
ration but no one wants to waste 
it. With legume roughage at 
hand, cattle will tend to balance 
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their ration — making for better 
use of the corn. 


4. The grass or legume seeding 
in corn can be used to develop a 
full-scale pasture crop the next 
year. If necessary, it might even 
be used for hay. By using corn 
instead of low-profit oats as a 
nurse crop, there is a saving not 
only of money but of a whole year 
in the rotation. That’s because 
the grass or legume crop should 
be well established the next spring 
—ready to do a full season’s work. 

You must remember, however, 
that you can’t have all of these at 
the same time. If the cover crop 
is grazed too much in the fall ,the 
soil-holding capacity of the cover 
crop may be lessened. If extensive 
grazing is done in the spring, the 
nitrogen in the green - manure 
plow-down will be less. 

In the past there have been 
several methods of planting cover 
crops in corn. In the north-cen- 
tral and northern Cornbelt areas 
(southern Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, or northern Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio) the 
cover crop has been seeded imme- 
diately after the first cultivation 
and has given good results 3 or 4 
years out of 5. Machinery has 
been a problem. Special seeding 
equipment, mounted on cultiva- 
tors or high-wheel wagons with an 
endgate seeder, has been the most 
popular. 

Farther south — in the central 
and southern areas of the Corn- 
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belt — higher temperatures make 
it hazardous to seed a cover crop 
at the time of the last cultivation. 
There cover-crop seeding must be 
delayed until at least August 15, 
when hot weather has begun to 
taper off and summer rains be- 
come more effective. By this time 
the corn is full height. Here it has 
been necessary either to seed from 
high-clearance machines or with 
a one-row, horse-drawn seeder— 
both impractical. 


Cover crops in corn have had 
such strict limitations that they 
have not earned wide use. No 
system has provided the cover 
crop with a good enough seedbed. 
In each case the cover-crop seed- 
ing is made at a time when the 
corn is shading the ground and 
taking up most of the normal 
moisture supply. Equipment for 
such work has been scarce or non- 
existent on most farms. No really 
effective last - cultivation seeder 
has been marketed, and high- 
clearance machines and horses are 
now about equally scarce. 


Agronomists and research- 
minded farmers have been experi- 
menting with the wide-row spac- 
ing of corn for nearly 40 years— 
after all, our present row spacing 
was set by the width of a horse. 
Current interest is based on the 
relatively recent discovery that 
hybrid corn and increased fertility 
will permit corn rows to be wid- 
ened from the traditional 40 
inches to as much as 60, 70 or 
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even 80 inches—without great loss 
in corn yield! In the wide spaces 
between the row, it is possible to 
provide a seedbed and plant the 
cover crop at that time and in 
such a way that it can get enough 
sunlight and moisture to grow 
abundantly. 


Probably more experimenting 
has been done with these wide 
rows at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster than 
anywhere else. The original ob- 
jective of G. H. Stringfield and 
L. E. Thatcher, in charge of these 
tests, has been to find a way to let 
farmers grow a good crop of corn 
and still seed a wheat crop in the 
early fall. They found that the 
wide-row methods they used were 
equally useful in seeding cover 
crops in corn. 

Their observations will interest 
you: “With a soil and season 
capable of producing 70 to 100 
bushels of corn to the acre, there 
has been no perceptible loss from 
widening the row spaces to 50 
inches; a loss of only about 4 
bushels at 60-inch-row spacing; 
and a loss of less than 10 bushels 
at the 70-inch rows.” 


But the Ohio agronomists found 
also that in adverse weather and 
with lower fertility, corn and 
cover crop both suffered. If the 
potential yield was 50 bushels per 
acre, yields dropped as soon as 
the row spacing was increased 
above 30 inches. Everything in 
their work points to the fact that 
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cover-crop seeding in corn will be 
most effective when fertility is 
high and moisture adequate. 

For this same reason, it is still 
to be shown whether the wide- 
row cover-crop idea has any merit 
in the area farther west where 
rainfall decreases. 


Last season the most extensive 
wide-row cover-crop experiments 
were conducted at Research 
Acres, an institution dedicated to 
solving soil and crop problems, in 
McLean County, Illinois. There 
corn breeders worked extensively 
to determine whether by use of 
special hybrids, corn yields could 
be sustained even with extra-wide 
row spacing. 


The Research Acres experi- 
ments in Illinois proved, first of 
all, that it is possible to raise 100- 
bushel-an-acre corn in an average 
season on good land with corn 
rows spaced 60 to 70 inches apart 
when interplanted with a cover 
crop. Also, there is the possibility 
of developing special hybrids ca- 
pable of standing extreme crowd- 
ing, so that 100-bushel yields 
could be secured even with 80- 
inch rows. 


At Research Acres last season 
all of the common grains and leg- 
umes — wheat, barley, rye, rye- 
grass, sweet clover, Ladino clover, 
red clover, and others—were used 
in the wide-row experiments. All 
delivered stands ranging from sat- 
isfactory to excellent. 
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Although various methods and 
times of seeding were used, the 
preferred plan was done in June 
shortly after the corn was up and 
cultivated once, followed by one 
clipping of the weeds in early 
August. 


Leon Steele, who directed the 
Research Acres wide-row experi- 
ments, says: “There’s no ques- 
tion but that we shall need to 
develop special hybrids with un- 
usual capacity to stand thick 
planting. Total plant populations 
must be maintained on fewer rows 
if yields are to be maintained with 
cover plantings. Developing those 
special hybrids is a job we can 
do.” 

Of the wide-row method over- 
all, Steele observed: “Next year 
I believe we will concentrate on 
the 72-inch row in this type of 
work. With the right choice of 
hybrids, it appears there need be 
little if any loss of yield in 72-inch 
rows as compared with the usual 
type of planting. Another impor- 
tant point is that much of the 
present farm machinery can be 
adjusted to a 36-inch row or a 
multiple of the 36-inch row. 


“For the possibilities of this ap- 
proach,” Steele continued, “we 
see the opportunity to produce a 
corn crop and a legume or grass 
crop in the same field each year. 
There is also the opportunity to 
establish a pasture or legume 
without use of a small grain crop; 
the chance to control erosion ef- 
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fectively, since the ground can be 
covered 9 months out of the year, 
and a chance to improve soil 
structure. 

“There are problems, too. Gen- 
eral use probably will require 
development of special farm ma- 
chinery.” 

With corn farmers, experiment- 
station research men, hybrid-corn 
breeders, and farm-machinery en- 
gineers working together, exten- 
sive use of cover crops in corn for 
the Cornbelt can be made a 
reality in remarkably few years. 
It would bring to Cornbelt agri- 
culture great new opportunities 
for more profitable farming, op- 
portunities comparable to those 
ushered in by the general switch 
to power equipment or hybrid 
corn. 


How to Try It Yourself 


When you plant your corn 
this spring, just double back 
over 8 rows for 50 feet so that 
these rows are planted at twice 
your usual rate of planting. 
Then when the corn comes up, 
cut out the second, fourth, sixth 
and eighth rows entirely. This 
will give you four tracts 50 feet 
long and 72 to 80 inches wide, 
depending on the width of your 
regular planting. After the first 
cultivation, it will be easy to 
make a seedbed with a rake 
and to seed by hand at regular 
seeding rates one or more 
grasses and legumes. Early in 
August you can cut the weeds 
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with a scythe. At harvest, weigh you will have the acre yield. 
the ears from 48 1/3 feet of See how it produces compared 
rows 3, 5, and 7 if you used with the corn around your ex- 
the 72-inch spacing, or 434 perimental area. In both the 
feet if you used the 80-inch fall and the spring, watch the 
spacing; multiply times 50 and progress of the cover crop. 





Grade Versus Purebred Bulls 


A University of Illinois study gives some pretty convincing facts 
on whether a grade or purebred bull is best for a dairy herd sire. 


Dairyman J. G. Cash says the study shows that the average pro- 
duction of the daughters of grade bulls was considerably lower than 


the production of daughters of registered sires. 


The study covered 1,577 sires proved in Illinois dairy herd im- 
provement associations since 1937. 


It showed that all daughters of grade bulls averaged 339 pounds 
of butterfat compared with a 338 pound average for their dams. Both 
records are on a 305-day, mature-equivalent basis on twice-a-day 
milking. 


In contrast, all daughters of purebred sires averaged 402 pounds 
of butterfat as against 394 pounds for their dams. 


That’s only a one-pound increase for grade bulls, but an eight- 
pound increase for purebred sires. And it’s a difference of 63 pounds 
in favor of the daughters sired by purebreds. 


Cash also notes that only 10 per cent of the grade bulls sired 
daughters with as high an average production as the average of all 
daughters from registered sires. 


From Brown Swiss Bulletin, March, 1952. 

















Calf Management and Feeding 


By J. J]. Anderson, Manager, 
Wood Ford Farm, Avon, Conn. 


HE following paragraphs are 

simply an up-to-date report 

on 30 years of trial and error 
in handling dairy calves. 

The good type and potential 
producing ability found in most 
calves being raised in America to- 
day, together with present eco- 
nomic conditions, makes it vitally 
important that these calves get 
off to a good start and are never 
allowed to stop growing until they 
mature. The average heifer must 
milk nearly two lactations to show 
enough profit to pay the expense 
of bringing her to producing age. 
If the heifer has paid the cost of 
raising at three and a half to four 
years of age instead of four to five 
years, it stands to reason that her 
possible profit making years in the 
herd are increased. 

Early Calving Is Economy 

If the calf is being raised to sell 
at a certain age, size is important, 
too. A bred heifer at 20 months 
will frequently sell for as much 
as 50 per cent more than an open 
one at the same age. The earlier 
in life the calf develops sufficient 
maturity to go into production, 
the more profit she will return on 
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the investment. There are a num- 
ber of ways to raise calves—all the 
way from keeping them on nurse 
cows, or unlimited milk feeding, 
to the use of milk substitutes and 
dry feed and water. There is al- 
ways a happy medium and it is 
necessary in a practical operation 
to find and use the most economi- 
cal method that gets the desired 
results. 


Care of the calf really starts 
soon after the cow is bred; the 
health, feeding, condition and dry 
period of the dam all have a bear- 
ing on the kind of calf that she 
will drop. If well fed during ges- 
tation, and with a reasonable rest 
period, the fetus will develop 
properly without unnecessary 
drain upon the system of the dam. 
At the time the calf is born, some- 
one should be on hand to care for 
the cow and to see that the calf 
has a good chance to survive this 
critical period. As soon as possible 
after birth, the navel should be 
sterilized and cauterized with io- 
dine to avoid possible infection or 
later development of hernia or 
unsightly scar tissue. The teats 
of the cow should be cleaned and 
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milk started. Make sure the calf 
gets a good fill of colostrum, no 
matter how difficult it is to ac- 
complish this. Colostrum will 
flush the system, supply nutrients, 
vitamins and unknown elements 
so that the calf will quickly de- 
velop strength to take care of it- 
self while with the dam. The 
length of time with the cow may 
vary with conditions, but 72 hours 
is recommended, after which the 
cow and calf will be permanently 
separated. The period just after 
leaving the dam is probably the 
most critical one in the life of the 
calf. 
Costs of Raising 

The breeder must decide how 
much or how little he will spend 
to bring that calf to the age when 
it will thrive on grain, hay and 
silage only. Somewhere between 
the most and the least expensive 
methods of handling calves be- 
tween birth and two months of 
age (the period when many calves 
are lost or stunted) there is an 
economical system. This eight 
week period may cost as much as 
$50 or as little as $10 for food 
alone, but good calves can be 
started for approximately $20 
worth of feed during this eight 
weeks time. 

At Wood Ford Farm, calves 
under eight weeks are kept in 
small, individual pens on clean, 
dry beds and with no direct con- 
tact with other calves except 
when they are turned out for an 
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hour or two for exercise. They are 
fed with nipple pails, which seem 
to eliminate digestive disorders 
and pot bellies. 


After leaving the dam, calves 
skip the first feeding, then have 
whole milk for a week, about five 
quarts per day, following which 
they are fed half milk and half 
substitute at the rate of one 
pound for each 9 to 10 pounds 
body weight. This is continued for 
one week. Then the whole milk 
is gradually replaced with milk 
substitute until, at three weeks or 
so, the liquid feed is entirely milk 
substitute. This program is con- 
tinued until the calf is 8 or 10 
weeks old. Some particularly rug- 
ged calves receive little or no 
whole milk after leaving the cow 
and show no ill effect other than 
some roughness of coat. During 
this 8 or 10 weeks, grain is avail- 
able to the calf cafeteria style, also 
exceptionally fine timothy or 
brome rowen. It is surprising how 
early some of them work at this 
hay. The grain is 12 per cent fit- 
ting mixed with an equal part of 
one of the more expensive pellet- 
ed feeds. Water that is somewhat 
tempered is always at their dis- 
posal. 

At 8 or 10 weeks of age, de- 
pending upon the calf and the 
weather conditions, all liquid 
feeding is discontinued. The 
calves are turned out with a 
group of the same age and size, 
all having free run of a large stall 
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and yard. Here, for another two 
months, they have free choice of 
the same fine texture, bright color 
hay and grain. The expensive 
pellets have now been reduced to 
one part pellets and 4 parts grain. 
About this time in rare cases it 
may be necessary to transfer some 
cud from a cow to stimulate rumi- 
nation. A calf that has been three 
days with the dam seldom fails to 
ruminate satisfactorily. In these 
outside pens, minerals and salt are 
always available, as well as water 
that is kept warm by an electric 
immersion unit. Calves consume 
two to three times as much heated 
water as unheated. 


At four to five months the 
calves are moved to another pen 
and yard where they get a coarser 
grade of hay, and some grass sil- 
age and are fed grain “by the eye’ 
of the calf man, somewhere be- 
tween five and eight pounds of 
fitting ration daily. As they de- 
velop, the grain is gradually de- 
creased until at 12 or 15 months 
they are getting along on hay and 
silage or pasture. We like to grain 
them lightly for a month previous 
to calving. While the calves and 
heifers are in the large pens, they 


are tied up only long enough to 
be fed silage and grain. 


Calves grown under these con- 
ditions are inclined to be on the 
thin side and somewhat rough 
coated between the age of one 
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and three months and in winter 
they grow long coats when turned 
out in the large pens and yards. 
However, they are always hungry, 
healthy and trouble free and 
above breed average in height and 
length. We do not find time for 
much experimenting and weight 
charting but measurements of 
calves selected at random indicate 
that they average 10 to 20 per 
cent above standards set for the 
breed and they are usually large 
enough to breed at 16 months. 


Under this program the mor- 
tality is very low. A compilation 
of records recently made shows a 
death rate of less than one-half 
to one per cent over five years, or 
only two calves lost with over 500 
started. Most of the credit for this 
good average should go to a “nat- 
ural” livestock man, who has been 
raising the calves for over 15 years 
without much help or interfer- 
ence. 


No matter how good the sys- 
tem, how healthy the herd, what 
quality and quantity of feed or 
housing is available, some men 
fail to see trouble until too late, 
while others just head it off. To 
raise calves successfully and eco- 
nomically requires intelligent, 
constant attention to details, a 
good memory, unusual powers of 
observation, neatness, cleanliness, 
and a genuine affection for ani- 
mals and their welfare. 








Farrowing Stalls for Sows 


By E. L. Quaife 


Iowa State College 


IFTY per cent of the loss of 

early farrowed pigs has been 

blamed upon chilling and 
crushing by the sow. In later far- 
rowings, the losses are invariably 
due to crushing. Different 
schemes have been devised to re- 
duce these losses, such as guard 
rails, sloping floors, or the prac- 
tice of staying with the sow at 
farrowing time. Lately, farrowing 
stalls are meeting rather universal 
appeal as a means of saving many 
pigs which would otherwise be 
crushed. 

Last fall, at the National Bar- 
row Show, over 600 requests were 
made for plans, a full sized model 
being on exhibition. Further re- 
quests have come from all parts 
of the United States. 

The farrowing stall is so practi- 
cal and can be so easily built that 
it has a ready appeal. On most 
farms enough material can be 
found. to build one or more such 
stalls without outlay for material. 

Some of these stalls are built 
within the regular farrowing pens. 
Others are being built in 
stalls. Chicken houses are 
converted into farrowing 


horse 
being 
sheds 


equipped with stalls. 

The stalls or jackets allow for a 
space 24 inches wide, enclosed by 
two panels. The panels may be 
solid, or consist of separate pieces. 
The panel sides should be 34 to 
36 inches from the top of the 
panel to the floor, and the bot- 
tom of the panels should be 12 
inches from the floor for old sows 
and 10 inches for gilts. 

The bottom pieces of the panels 
should be of two inch material, 
strong enough so the sow cannot 
spring them enough to turn 
&round. The upper part of the 
panels may be rough one inch 
material. 

Some producers nail cleats 
across the top of the panels, if 
sows show any tendency to climb 
out, but such an occurrence rarely 
happens as attested by practical 
experience. 

At either side of the sow’s com- 
partment a 12 inch board is set 
to allow a foot of space on either 
side of the sow for the little pigs. 

The length of the stall will 
vary, depending upon where it is 
to be constructed, but ordinarily 
six feet is long enough for gilts, 
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while seven or eight feet might 
be necessary for old sows. The 
longer stalls can be shortened for 
gilts by a 2x4 extended across the 


sow’s compartment and at her’ 


rear. The 2x4 is removable so 
that the sow may back out of the 
stall for feeding or for exercise. 
At either side of the sow and 
above the space for the pigs, heat 
lamps are suspended to keep the 
pigs from chilling. 

In actual practice, one stall 
may care for several sows, de- 
pending upon how long she is to 
be left in the stall and how closely 
the sows farrow together. The 
sow should be put in the stall 
just before farrowing to accustom 
her to it, and allowed to remain 
there after farrowing for 36 to 48 
hours or longer, depending upon 
how soon the stall is needed for 
another sow. 


Some producers build a stall for 
each sow and leave her in the 
stall throughout the entire suck- 
ling period. Under such circum- 
stances the sow may be fed in the 
front of the stall, or better yet, 
allowed to back out and be fed 
outside. This practice would keep 
the pen cleaner and drier. After 
the sows are taken from the stalls 
after a period of a couple days, 
they and their litters are removed 
to their regular farrowing pens. 


There are different ways to 
build stalls and yet accomplish the 
same results. Some producers toe- 
nail the panel pieces to the stud- 
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ding and leave them permanently. 
A better way is to provide slots 
for the panels so the pieces can be 
dropped into the grooves and 
easily removed. This permits con- 
verting the stalls back into the 
regular farrowing pen. 

Occasionally a sow fails to ad- 
just herself to the stall, but as a 
rule very few such cases arise. 
Stalls are used most with early 
farrowed pigs, although at Iowa 
State College, sows farrow in 
them the year around. 

At Iowa State College, after 
experiencing rather heavy losses 
from sows crushing their pigs, a 
battery of six stalls was built. 
Some 70 sows were put into them 
and the loss from crushing was 
reduced to a minimum. 

Bernard Collins of Clarion, 
Iowa, installed six of the stalls 
within the six pens in a six pen 
farrowing house. He had 66 sows 
farrow in the stalls and out of 
better than 600 pigs farrowed, the 
sows killed six at farrowing time. 


He said, “I always stayed up 
nights with sows farrowing before 
I built the stalls. Now I go to bed, 
and last February with the tem- 
perature 20 degrees below outside, 
my sows farrowed themselves and 
next morning litters were all alive 


and in good shape.” 


The experience so far with the 
stalls has been very gratifying. 
While they may not save all the 
pigs which might be crushed, they 
will save a lot of them. 








Atomic Age Hits Poultry Industry 


Use of Radioactive Isotopes in Poultry Nutrition is Revealing 


Numerous Facts Hitherto Unknown or Left to Conjecture 


By Homer Patrick 


RODUCTION of “atomic” 
eggs and chicks becomes a 
talked about point when we 
start using radioactive isotopes. 
For years, we have been study- 
ing the usage of nutrients in our 
feedstuffs such as calcium, phos- 
phorus, manganese, vitamin B12, 
and certain amino acids by usual 
methods which did not allow 
many desired facts to be obtained. 


Gives Off Radiation 

The basic principle in the usage 
of radioactive isotopes for the 
study of nutrition is based on the 
fact that radioisotopes behave in 
the animal body exactly as does 
the normal element except that it 
has the property of emitting radi- 
ation. This radiation property of 
a nutrient is obtained by treat- 
ment in an atomic piece of labo- 
ratory equipment. The radiation 
can be measured with special elec- 
tronic equipment. So by feeding 
small amounts of a radioactive 
food we can trace its pathway 
through the body. This pathway 
is desirable before we can obtain 
information on the value of a 


certain nutrient. 

The question comes before us 
regarding the value of the radio- 
active compounds and the pos- 
sible usage of these in farm feeds. 
We must not forget that radioac- 
tive isotopes are research “tools” 
that are very dangerous unless 
used under controlled conditions. 
These substances are deposited in 
the body when eaten and they can 
give off gamma or beta radiation, 
which, if strong enough, will de- 
stroy living tissue similar to an 
X-ray. An X-ray stops when we 
turn the X-ray machine off. How- 
ever, internally deposited radio- 
active isotopes will react as long 
as they are in the body. 

Used Only for Research 

The value of radioactive iso- 
topes comes in research and treat- 
ment of certain diseases and they 
have no place in feedstuffs sold 
to poultrymen. Research in poul- 
try with these new tools has been 
mostly with vitamins and min- 
erals. Questions about egg forma- 
tion, digestion of minerals and 
movement of vitamins and min- 
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erals through the body are being 
answered. 

Studies on egg formation with 
radioactive isotopes was one of 
the first experiments carried on 
with this new research tool. The 
radioactive form of calcium is 
called Ca45. When fed to a hen, 
we find that in 15 minutes after 
a hen eats calcium she starts put- 
ting this nutrient in the egg shell. 

We are able to demonstrate 
that the hen collects nutrients for 
over 40 days for each egg she lays. 
This means that a hatchery flock 
owner must feed a breeding mash 
approximately six weeks before 
eggs are saved for incubation. 


Need Calcium Every Day 

Of the calcium in the egg, 
about 75 per cent of it comes di- 
rectly from the feed to the ovi- 
duct. This emphasizes the need 
for a daily source of calcium if 
best egg production is desirable. 

Why do hens lay soft shelled 
eggs? Shall we put the blame on 
the egg mash, minerals, manage- 
ment, or the hen? Radioactive 
calcium (calcium makes up most 
of the egg shell) studies with hens 
which lay soft shelled eggs shows 
that eating plenty of calcium does 
not mean that the hen will lay 
good eggs. The hen’s internal 
egg forming machinery must be 
in good working order if normal 
egg shells are formed. This places 
part of the cause of soft shelled 
eggs on the hen’s egg forming 
mechanism; the remaining part 
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on feeding and management. 
About 10 per cent of egg yolks 
are phosphorus - containing fats. 
The origin of these had always 
been a mystery until radioactive 
phosphorus, P32, was produced. 
We know now that they are pro- 
duced in the hen’s liver and trans- 
ferred to the egg yolk before 


ovulation. 


Antibiotics and vitamin B12 
are highly discussed subjects to- 
day. Vitamin B12 contains cobalt 
which can be made radioactive by 
proper methods. With this radio- 
active form of the vitamin it is 
possible to study the movement of 
this vitamin in the body. This 
vitamin is required in very small 
amounts—there being about one 
pound distributed in 50 million 
pounds of feed. One can see by 
this why a powerful tool is neces- 
sary in its study. The results show 
that vitamin B12 is used in skin 
and feather growth, liver func- 
tion, and bone marrow metabo- 
lism. The body throws it off 
through the kidneys. 


With radioactive cobalt it has 
been demonstrated that anti- 
biotics do not bring about the 
synthesis of vitamin B12 in meas- 
urable quantities. Data suggests 
that antibiotics can produce sub- 
stances through reaction on micro- 
biological plant life which result 
in better utilization of proteins. 
The substances may be enzymes, 
activators, or stimulants which 
work on the digestive system. 








Increasing Production Through Irrigation 


A Properly Designed System Assures Farmer Greater Yields 


HE RAPID increase in pop- 
ulation and the pressing 
demands for greater food 
production are focusing attention 
on expanded use of irrigation as 
one way to produce more food. 
The population of the United 
States is increasing by more than 
6,000 persons every day—and has 
been for several years. This rate 
of increase is the greatest in this 
century. At the present rate of 
growth the population by 1975 
could exceed 200 million people. 
Allowing for a possible slowing 
down of this rate of increase, the 
Bureau of the Census estimates a 
total of 190 million people by 
1975. This means about one- 


fourth more people to feed than 
in 1950. 


Agricultural officials say that to 
feed these people as well as we 
are being fed today would require 
100 million acres of additional 
cropland if all of the increase had 
to come by finding new land. 
Since we will not be able to in- 
crease the area of our cropland 
appreciably, their answer is to 
increase the productivity of the 
acres now available. 

With 84 per cent of the nation’s 


farms electrified, the use of elec- 
tricity for electric pump irrigation 
to increase food production be- 
comes a practicable possibility in 
all parts of the country. Irrigation 
is taking its place along with the 
application of fertilizer, improve- 
ment in seeds, development of 
better plant varieties and better 
breeds of livestock, conservation 
practices, and other methods of 
increasing yields. 


The farmer interested in devel- 
oping an irrigation system for his 
farm should make a complete 
study of all the factors which may 
affect the operation of his system. 

Although sprinkler irrigation 
has been practiced for many years, 
it was the development of the 
quick coupler and light - weight 
aluminum pipe which accelerated 
the rate in which the method has 
spread across the country. This 
development made it profitable to 
expand the use of sprinkler irriga- 
tion to humid sections of the 
United States. 


While it may seem that there is 
nothing very complicated or espe- 
cially scientific about planning 
and installing a portable sprinkler 
system, the farmer should get ex- 


Reprinted from Rural Electrification News, 
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pert advice before embarking on 
such an enterprise. This advice 
can be obtained from local agri- 
cultural or irrigation engineers, 
county agricultural agent, State 
agricultural college, or suppliers 
of sprinkler equipment. 

The Soil Conservation Service 
reports that in the Pacific Coast 
States around 600 pounds of beef 
are produced on good irrigated 
pastures as against gains that sel- 
dom exceed 250 pounds per acre 
on dry pastures, 

The development of freezing 
techniques and facilities has in- 
creased the demand for strawber- 
ries, which lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to freezing. This 
development has encouraged rural 
people in Georgia and other 
Southern States to think of straw- 
berries as a supplemental cash 
crop. One farmer reported that 
where he normally harvested be- 
tween 1,500 to 2,500 quarts per 
acre, with irrigation he was able 
to get yields of 3,000 to 6,000 
quarts per acre. 

Increased incomes from crop 
protection have encouraged the 
trend toward sprinkler irrigation 
in recent years. The fact that 
individual farmers have paid for 
the cost of an irrigation system 
with the increased income derived 
from one or two truck crops, how- 
ever, may lead some farmers to 
invest unwisely in equipment 
without first finding out what it 
could or should do for them. 
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It is well to remember that 
sprinkler irrigation doesn’t meet 
every farmer’s needs. There are 
conditions and locations where its 
disadvantages outweigh its advan- 
tages. 


When a sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tem is properly designed and op- 
erated, it will apply water at a 
rate which does not cause runoff 
during the normal operating 
period nor cause water to stand 
on the surface of the soil after the 
sprinkler has been shut off. This 
is the basic principle of sprinkler 
irrigation. 

How much water should be ap- 
plied at each set should be gov- 
erned by the capacity of the soil 
for moisture storage and the root 
depth of the crop to be irrigated. 


This information is essential to 
proper design of the system. The 
suppliers’ engineer, the county 
agent, or a local agricultural en- 
gineer should be consulted to de- 
termine the kind of soil and the 
ground infiltration rates for that 
soil. 

A properly designed system will 
also have sufficient capacity to 
meet peak moisture demands of 
the crops to be irrigated during 
extreme drought periods. Allow- 
ances would include time required 
to move the laterals and for neces- 
sary crop cultivation. 

If the system is to be used only 
for supplemental irrigation or 
other special uses, the capacity 
should meet stated water require- 
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ments which would be applied 
within a specified net operating 
time period. 

Pressure in the line and the 
spacing of the sprinklers affect 
the uniformity of water applica- 
tion. Equipment manufacturers 
always should supply recommen- 
dations with the various type 
sprinklers and nozzle sizes for op- 
erating pressures and spacings. A 
common rule, to be adhered to as 
closely as is practicable, is to limit 
pressure differences along a sprin- 
kler lateral to 20 per cent of the 
higher pressure. 


It is important that the manner 
of application will not cause di- 
rect damage to plants or fruit. 
With strawberries, water applied 
at the time they are turning red 
might bruise them. 

When a farmer selects a dealer 
to plan and install his sprinkler 
system, they should both have an 
understanding that the dealer as- 
sumes the responsibility to see that 
the system meets the conditions of 
the soil, topography, water supply 
and crop enterprise. Naturally, if 
the farmer buys the system piece- 
meal, he absolves all dealers of 
responsibility for the performance 
of the system as a unit. 


Proper installation includes set- 
ting the pumps and power units 
on firm bases, proper alignment 
of the pump and motor, and 
meeting approved standards for 
the wiring and starting equip- 
ment. In an electric system, mo- 
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tors must be provided with over- 
load and low-voltage protection. 

With the purchase of a com- 
plete system, the farmer should 
request the dealer to furnish op- 
erating instructions to him in 
writing. He should also ask about 
an inventory of replaceable parts 
and required equipment repair 
service so that he will have as- 
surance of reasonable service. 
This is to protect the purchaser 
from crop losses due to shutdowns 
of a system while waiting for re- 
placements or repairs. 

Once a satisfactory system is 
installed, the farmer should oper- 
ate it in accordance with the deal- 
er’s instructions. This will assure 
him the best in performance and 
help him obtain full life of the 
equipment. In these days of ma- 
terials shortages, the farmer 
should assume the moral obliga- 
tion—as well as recognizing eco- 
nomic reasons—to provide proper 
care and maintenance of the 
equipment. This is just as im- 
portant while the equipment is in 
use as when it is in storage. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

Here are some of the advan- 
tages of sprinkler other 
methods of irrigation: 


over 


1. There is no erosion of the 
topsoil. This is particularly im- 
portant in maintaining and in- 
creasing productivity of the land. 

2. The farmer has more tillable 
acres than with other methods of 
irrigation since there aren’t any 
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ditches. 

3. It facilitates the application 
of liquid fertilizer. 

4. It can be used effectively 
where conditions are not favor- 
able to surface irrigation methods. 

5. It has greater adaptability in 
the seeding of new crops. 


The following are some of the 
disadvantages of sprinkler irriga- 
tion: 

1. It is high in cost. Anyone 
considering installation should be 
sure that the improvement in his 
crop will justify the expense which 
is involved. 

2. In windy areas, the wind 
distorts the spray pattern, gaining 
uneven distribution of the water. 
Evaporation losses are higher in 
windy areas and areas of low 
humidity and high temperature. 

3. Sprinkling tends to wash off 
insecticide sprays. 

4. If surface waters are used, 
sprinkler nozzles are apt to clog 
from trash in the water unless 
properly screened. 

When to Use Sprinkler 
Irrigation System 


1. Land too rough or too 
shallow to permit a minimum 


of leveling. 

2. Soil so porous that water 
cannot be applied by surface 
methods without serious loss. 

3. A stream of irrigation wa- 
ter so small that surface meth- 
ods of application would be too 
slow. 

4. Steep slopes with either 
highly erosive or relatively im- 
permeable soils. 

5. Special labor or manage- 
ment conditions on the farm 
that make the more or less 
automatic nature of sprinkler 
irrigation particularly advan- 
tageous. 


What Does Irrigation 
Offer the Farmer 

1. The insurance against the 
loss of an entire crop or part of 
a crop from drought. 

2. Getting land in shape for 
plowing and planting. 

3. Transplanting crops such 
as tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
tobacco. 

4. Less chance of delay in 
crop maturity. 

5. Increased crop yield. 

6. Improved quality. 





Keep Your Feet Together 
If you are caught under a tree during a lightning storm, 
keep your feet together. Here’s why, say electrical engineers: If 
lightning strikes the tree, voltage under both your feet will be 


equal and the current will not jump through the body. 








Better Grass for More Corn 


By George Serviss 


ET’S picture ourselves for a 
moment as looking at two 
fields of grass that are slated 

to be planted to corn. The soils 
expert classifies the soil of both 
the same. The drainage and slope 
are the same. But, even though 
they are planted to the same hy- 
brid and fertilized the same way, 
one is going to far out-yield the 
other. 


Both fields were seeded down 
to hay at the same time, a few 
years ago. Field A was seeded to 
a mixture of wilt-resistant alfalfa 
(Ranger) and timothy; it was top 
dressed each year with either 
superphosphated manure or 0-20- 
20. Field B was seeded to a mix- 
ture of ordinary medium red 
clover, alsike and timothy and re- 
ceived the same fertilizer treat- 
ment. However, there was no 
perennial legume in the mixture 
for field B. After the second hay 
year, the yield declined drastically 
because of lack of nitrogen. 


The fertilizer treatment was 
designed to maintain legumes, but 
in field B there were no perennial 
legumes to maintain. In field A 
the stand is still about one-third 
alfalfa, and many would think the 


stand still too good to plow. There 
is still a nitrogen reserve in A and, 
due to the alfalfa and the more 
vigorous timothy, the soil has bet- 
ter structure. It has that kind of 
good tilth that up to the present 
only a good grass sod could im- 
part. Field B is nitrogen deficient 
and definitely inferior in tilth. 

About August 1, corn in field 
B will be about average height, 
the lower leaves will be yellow 
and the whole plant will have a 
yellowish tinge. “A” corn will be 
taller and have a good green 
color. In the event of a mid- 
summer drought, B corn will suf- 
fer more than A. The nitrogen 
deficiency could be corrected by 
a heavy application of fertilizer 
nitrogen, but the soil environment 
will not be as favorable for 
growth as in the case of A. 

Grass Is Key Crop 

I want to emphasize that the 
grass crop is the key crop in the 
entire rotation. It yields the 
cheapest nutrients, supplies the 
major part of the feed for stock, 
and tremendously influences the 
yield of the other crops in the ro- 
tation. Instead of being the un- 
derprivileged crop of the rotation, 
it should receive special attention. 


Reprinted by persniesion from the American Agriculturist, 
thaca, N. Y., March 1, 1952, issue. 
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The establishment and main- 
tenance of perennial legumes are 
of primary importance in grass- 
land agriculture, whether in a 
farming system that consists en- 
tirely of grass or one that rests on 
grass. Due attention to grass crops 
is even more important on farms 
that are not all grass. 

Throughout this area the ma- 
jority of the seedings are made 
with oats, a good many are made 
on winter wheat, barley or rye, 
and quite a few, in some sections, 
after the harvest of winter wheat, 
barley or rye. Only a handful are 
made in the spring without a 
nurse crop. 


There are certain basic princi- 
ples that hold, irrespective of how 
the seeding is made. First—Apply 
enough lime to bring the pH of 
the soil to a point favorable for 
the legumes in the seeding. All 
else may result in naught unless 
this is done. Second—The main 


emphasis on the fertilizer pro- 


gram, so far as the seeding goes, 
should be on phosphorus and pot- 
ash. Some nitrogen to start the 
seeding (particularly if it is a late 
summer seeding) is very desirable 
but, except on neglected land, not 
as important as the other two 
plant foods. 


Until we get more of the an- 
swers worked out we may have a 
problem with nitrogen applied to 
the accompanying oats or wheat. 
Liberal nitrogen fertilization in- 
creases stooling and boosts the 


height of straw. Both of these fac- 
tors decrease light on which grass 
seedlings thrive. Fortunately, the 
plant breeders are giving us short- 
er and stiffer strawed varieties as 
well as varieties that yield more. 
Also we are using more lime and 
doing a better job of fertilization. 
We feel the various factors have 
balanced one another to date. 

We are going to use much more 
nitrogen in the future because it 
is profitable. As we do, we will 
have to make some adjustments in 
our practices. We may have to 
double our drill widths, and we 
will most certainly have to in- 
crease our use of potash with 
nitrogen. 


Many agricultural colleges are 
increasing their recommendations 
of fertilizer for seedings made 
with grains. This is being done 
in two ways. One, by increasing 
the over-all rate of mixed fertiliz- 
er and varying the analysis rec- 
ommended; and by recommend- 
ing an additional extra broadcast 
application of high phosphorus 
and potash fertilizer. 


A third approach, not yet taken 
entirely out of wraps, seems to 
have even more promise. This is 
the band seeding of grass and leg- 
ume mixtures with localized ap- 
plication of fertilizer immediately 
under the seed. Those interested 
in better establishment of seeding 
with a reduction in seeding rates 
should keep an eye on this devel- 
opment. 
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What fertilizer should you use 
for seeding establishment? Con- 
ditions vary, the recommendations 
of your state agricultural college 
and your county agent are your 
best guide. It is most likely to be 
a high phosphate and potash mix- 
ture with some nitrogen. Most 
popular is the 1-2-2 ratio— 
usually a 5-10-10 or an 8-16-16. 
It may also be a 6-12-6 or a 5-10- 
15 and on fertile land (or as the 
extra fertilizer application for the 
seeding) 0-20-20 or 0-14-14. 
What mixture will you seed? 
If you only plan on one year of 
hay, the old standby of red clover, 
alsike clover and timothy will still 
give good results. For soil im- 
provement a little alfalfa might 
well be a profitable investment. 


If you primarily want pasture, 
you will certainly want some La- 
dino clover in the mixture, prob- 
ably about 1 pound per acre. A 
little red clover or alfalfa, depend- 
ing on the drainage, might be 
advantageous but not essential. 
The grass chosen might be orch- 
ard, brome or timothy. Brome for 
somewhat better than average 
conditions; orchard for early and 
mid-summer grazing up to no 


more than % acre per animal, 


unit; and timothy for the run of 
the mill soils in the northern half 
of the Northeast. On real wet 
land we would include Reed Ca- 
nary grass. 

For the best hayland and 3 or 
more years of hay I would use an 
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improved variety of alfalfa (Ran- 
ger, Buffalo or Atlantic) and 
smooth brome grass. If the land 
was a little bit below par drain- 
age-wise, I would substitute tim- 
othy for the brome and add about 
Y pound of Ladino per acre. For 
average conditions throughout 
New York State and the northern 
section of Pennsylvania I would 
use a rather complex mixture con- 
taining alfalfa, medium red clo- 
ver, Ladino and timothy. 

For long-term hay on land not 
suited for alfalfa and for pasture 
on land difficult to work, I would 
certainly seed some birdsfoot tre- 
foil. In fact, I favor some birds- 
foot for most stock farms. In 
addition to its_persistence, it adds 
flexibility to a grass program. It 
can be harvested as pasture, silage 
or hay. For hay or grass silage it 
does not conflict with the harvest 
of alfalfa. For pasture it is at its 
best after the spring flush of La- 
dino is past and helps to balance 
out the pasture season. 


For pasture, I prefer the Em- 
pire strain. For hay, the Euro- 
pean looks well except for doubt 
as to its winter hardiness. 

A final suggestion for seeding 
birdsfoot which I feel is quite im- 
portant is: When seeding on soil 
that has never before grown the 
crop, use at least twice the 
amount of inoculation recom- 
mended and apply it properly. 

Remember — the better grass 
you grow, the more corn you get. 














Calving to Market at Fifteen Months 


John M. McClure of Colorado Makes Shorthorn Steers Weigh 


1,100 Pounds at an Early Age With a Grain-on-Grass Program 


By Hendrix P. Worth 


OW LONG does it take you 


to get your steers to mar- 
ket? Can you grow them to 
1,100 pounds in 15 to 16 months? 


Dr. A. D. Weber, head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department, 
Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, recently said, “Probably the 
best job of beef production is the 
one that develops 1,100 pound fat 
animals in the shortest length of 
time.” There might be some— 
although we'll wager there are 
not many—-who can _ produce 
1,100 pound beeves more quickly 
than in 16 months. Off hand you 
probably can’t name a single one. 
While you’re conjuring up a can- 
didate let me tell you the “quick- 
ly-to-market” story of John M. 
McClure. 

John McClure doesn’t live in 
one of the eastern or southeastern 
states where the rainfall is abun- 
dant, where the vegetation is lush 
and crop production is compara- 
tively easy. McClure lives on a 
somewhat hard-bitten, reluctant, 
sharply sloping piece of ground, 
an irrigated ranch or farm, in the 


shadows of the front range of the 
Rocky Mountains, a few miles 
from Fort Collins, Colorado. John 
McClure gets his job done with 
Shorthorns. Declares McClure, 
“the Shorthorn cow with her out- 
standing ability to nurse her calf 
for some ten months, I believe 
gives us the greatest beef build- 
ing institution in the world.” Mc- 
Clure decries the present day 
tendency of some beef cattle pro- 
ducers to run to nurse cows and 
to overlook the fact that the great 
province of a beef cow is to nur- 
ture and develop her young. 


McClure’s fat steers have top- 
ped the Denver market every sin- 
gle time he has brought them to 
that market. Generally they go to 
the highly selective steamship 
trade. 


Here’s the way his last three 
years’ sales have gone, showing 
average weights and price re- 
ceived. 
°48—1,078 lbs. at $38 per cwt. 
°49-—1,122 lbs., $28.80 per cwt. 
"50—1,109 Ibs., $31.50 per cwt. 

The McClure performance is 


Reprinted by pormtaston from The Shorthorn World, 
Aurora, 
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remarkable because it breaks with 
tradition—the tradition that puts 
range calves or yearlings into a 
feeder’s hands in the fall of the 
year and where they stand up to 
feed bunks for almost another 
year before attaining 1,100 pound 
weights. 

In McClure’s operation the 
steer is never away from grazing. 
It’s a grain-on-grass program- 
and it works! It works because it 
materially reduces the cost of a 
pound of gain as contrasted with 
the feedlot method of laying on 
the pounds expensively. 

McClure developed his present 
system of feeding in a series of 
steps. He had lived in western 
Kansas and had been blown out 
of the wheat lands there in the 
“dust bowl” years of the 1930s. 
He wanted to obtain a mountain 
ranch and for a time he worked 
in the Fort Collins area toward 
realizing this ambition. However, 
as his youngsters got along toward 
school age he decided he’d rather 
stay in a more populated area— 
“transplant” a mountain ranch, 
so to speak, onto the plains. 

The place he acquired was one 
of those depleted, tenant operated 
layouts. After acquiring the prop- 
erty he contacted Arthur R. An- 
derson, head of the Fort Collins 
Soil Conservation District. An- 
derson recommended that he put 
a ditch through the lowest part of 
the place to act as a surface drain, 
and then to plant the lower field 
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to a good wet-land irrigated pas- 
ture mixture. 

In the early spring—about mid- 
March—the area was seeded to 
brome grass, alta fescue, alsike 
clover and strawberry clover. Oats 
was used as a nurse crop. A good 
pasture stand resulted. It main- 
tained two cows with calves, to 
the acre, for six months the sec- 
ond year. 


That second year McClure 
planted 24 acres to alfalfa and 
brome grass on some high ground. 
The following year McClure 
turned into these irrigated or 
cultivated pastures, 41 head of 
high grade Shorthorn heifers. 
They weighed 423 pounds. In 
155 grazing days they showed a 
weight gain of 286 pounds, or 
1.73 pounds per head per day. 

This was the spring of 1947. 
The heifers cost 17 cents a pound, 
or $71.90 per head. They sold at 
24 cents a pound, for a pasture 
gain of $64.35 a head, or a total 
profit of $2,638.35. These heifers 
had access to hay throughout all 
the grazing period. They did not 
each much more than a pound or 
two a day but even this small 
amount seemed to balance their 
ration. (It is the finding of al- 
most every grain-on-grass opera- 
tor in the West to whom the 
author has talked, that this old 
hay is very necessary. Included 
in any grain-on-grass ratio or on 
cultivated pastures alone, it seems 
to ward off losses due to bloat by 
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making a proper balance in the 
feed intake. It seems to counter- 
act the scouring condition caused 
by lush green grass. ) 

Just to “give a set to the flesh,” 
McClure fed his heifers a pound 
or so of grain a day for a couple 
of months before shipping. On a 
per-acre basis McClure figures he 
had a gross return of $109.93 per 
acre. The amount of grain and 
hay he supplied would not have 
used up $9.93 so he estimated that 
he made a return of a full $100 
per acre. In that he probably 
covered the cost of his water rent 
and taxes besides his grain and 
hay. 

With this first grazing experi- 
ence on cultivated pasture behind 
him, McClure decided it would 
pay to work for a higher “condi- 
tion” price. He figured that the 
closer he could get his cattle to a 
killing condition the better 
chances he had to enhance his 


profit. 
Thus in 1948 he put Shorthorn 


steers of his own raising to a 
grain-fat weight of 1,062 pounds 
by running them on pasture and 
providing them, from June on- 
ward, with a normal grain ra- 
tion. Like the 1947 steers they 
also had access to some previous 
year hay as a balancer. 

These 1948 steers were market- 
ed August 17. Not one was 15 
months old and some were only 
14 months of age. They, like the 
1949 and 1950 steers, spent their 
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first pasture season on the lush 
irrigated pasture grass with their 
dams. Toward the end of the 
pasture season they were taught 
to eat a bit of grain in a creep. 
McClure took every advantage of 
their growth impulse. In the win- 
ter they were maintained on a 
ration of rolled oats, some barley, 
cake and hay. They were weaned 
in February. Their calving dates 
had been April and May. In 
April they went into the irrigated 
pastures. 


Many marvel at McClure’s 
cows—that they maintain their 
milk supply for 9 to 10 months. 
“That’s not unusual with good 
Shorthorns,” McClure explains 
to visitors. “A Shorthorn cow was 
made to be a milker and I’ve se- 
lected my herd with the idea of 
having top nursing cows in it.” 

When he takes his grain-on- 
grass steers to market, McClure 
returns home with a set of long 
yearlings, steers or heifers, which- 
ever then look better to him. He 
has some six more weeks of pas- 
ture season, and he puts the year- 
lings on his grass. He supplements 
the pasture with grain and by 
December in this “short-season” 
he has produced another reason- 
ably good bunch of killing cattle. 
By this time the average western 
feedlot operator is just barely get- 
ting under way with his feeding 
operations. Thus McClure mar- 
kets when supplies are low. 

He takes advantage of two 
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good marketing periods—August, 
when grain fat cattle usually 
reach their highest price, and in 
December when the great flood of 
grain-fat fall offerings have not 
yet reached sizeable proportions. 


In 1950 McClure was a month 
late in his marketing (due to the 
later calving of his 1949 calves) 
but he still maintained his sched- 
ule of getting steers to 1,100 
pounds in a trifle over 15 months. 
“As a matter of fact, I think my 
1950 marketed steers were 
best I ever raised,” he stated. “I 
fed a balanced mineral condi- 
tioner through the summer.” 


Since 1946 McClure has been 
steadily bringing forward a small 
select herd of registered Short- 
horns. They are the compact, 
prize - winning type. McClure’s 
high grade commercial cows from 
which he gets his steers are bred 
to Shorthorn bulls. He hopes to 
bring up his registered herd to 
100 head of producing cows. Also 
he plans to continue to maintain 
his commercial herd with a goal 
of some 100 producing cows. 


Here is ambition indeed _ be- 
cause the entire McClure plant is 
only 360 acres in extent. But in 
building up the carrying capacity 
of his pastures, McClure figures 
he has done as well as if he owned 
a 4,000 acre mountain ranch. (A 
good mountain ranch would re- 
quire probably 30 to 40 acres to 
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maintain a cow. Also on the 
mountain ranch he would have 
no grain with which to finish his 
steers. ) 


John M. McClure has trans- 
formed his difficult lands by dint 
of hard work, into a splendid 
fruitful area. Having his Short- 
horns as an ally, he has generated 
a fine livestock income to aug- 
ment that which he derives from 
crops. For the past three out of 
six years he has been in the High 
Ten Group in his district. 


Many westerners will know 
what High Ten means. In the 
sugar beet areas it means the 
High Ten producers of a factory 
district. In northern Colorado’s 
rich farming country a candidate 
for that exclusive club must grow 
well over twenty tons of sugar 
beets to the acre. McClure’s beets 
have averaged 18.6 tons the past 
six years in a district the general 
average of which is only 12 tons. 
Last year McClure’s sugar beets 
averaged 23.84 tons to the acre, 
just about twice that of the aver- 
age of the district. 


Cattle and beets are not the 
only production in which Mc- 
Clure rates “excellent.” He was 
the outstanding soil conservation- | 
ist of his district in 1950 and 
that district embraces the entire 
North Platte watershed, contain- 
ing 15 regional soil conservation 
setups. 














Help Harvest Scrap Prizes 


Your Discarded Tools Are Badly Needed to Make Steel. And Your 
FFA Neighbors May Be After Junk, and a Share of $300 in Awards. 


UTURE Farmers of America 
in Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota, are now 
organizing to harvest farm scrap 
iron to feed hungry steel furnaces. 


FFA chapter advisors in the 
three states recently received offi- 
cial rules for The Farmer-FFA 
Scrap Collection Contest. The 
contest, planned with the help of 
State Supervisors of Agricultural 
Education in each state, offers 
cash prizes to the top three win- 
ners in each state. 

The rules are written to give 
chapters with a small number of 
members a “scrapping” chance 
with chapters having many mem- 
bers. The winners will be chap- 
ters which collect the most scrap 
per member. The rules also allow 
chapters to get credit for persuad- 
ing farmer friends to take scrap 
directly to dealers. 

The boys will be after $300 in 
cash prizes: $100 per state. More 
important, though, they'll also be 
working to put badly needed and 
now idle resources into produc- 
tion. 

Steel mills will need 35 million 


tons of scrap this year to meet a 
steel production goal of 117 mil- 
lion tons for defense and civilian 
goods. And right now, officials of 
many steel mills don’t know 
whether they can keep their mills 
running until spring. Through 
January, from three to 12 steel- 
miking furnaces shut down be- 
cause they lacked scrap. Every 
idle furnace represents a loss of 
about 500 tons of steel every day. 


Steel can be made without 
scrap, but to do so is as wasteful 
as feeding 1,000 pounds of good 
corn to get 100 pounds of gain on 
a hog. Scrap and pig iron (made 
from ore) are used in 50-50 pro- 
portion to make steel in open 
hearth furnaces. That’s like feed- 
ing a ready-mixed balanced feed 
to livestock. Much of the hard 
work has already been done. 

Scrap is already refined. Its 
use cuts down the total time need- 
ed to make steel. Heavy farm 
scrap is ideal for steel making. It 
needs only to be sorted and cut 
up by a scrap dealer before being 
put directly into an open hearth 
furnace. 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, February 16, 1952, issue. 











Saves Raw Materials 


Every ton of scrap used in 
making steel replaces a ton of 
pig iron. And saving that ton of 
pig iron saves four tons of other 
scarce materials—coal, iron ore 
and limestone, used to make it. 

FFA chapters in The Farmer- 
FFA contest are not alone in their 
efforts to get in the scrap. 
Throughout the country, 1,200 
scrap mobilization committees, 
working with the National Pro- 
duction Authority (NPA), are 
organizing scrap salvage opera- 
tions in industrial plants and busi- 
nesses. A farm scrap drive con- 
ducted last fall by State Agricul- 
tural Mobilization Committees 
yielded 500,000 tons of scrap 
metal. 


Scrap collected must be sorted, 
cut to certain sizes, and otherwise 
prepared for use in furnaces. 
That job is done by a scrap 
dealer. He is a necessary 
and normal channel in scrap use. 
Once in a dealer’s hands, scrap is 
moved as quickly as it can be 
moved to the furnaces. Dealers 
cannot hold scrap for higher 
prices. Regulations prevent it. 
Ceiling prices are set by the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization. Regu- 
lations of the NPA require dealers 
to move as much scrap in any 30 
day period as they bought in the 


WANT AD IN COUNTRY DAILY: “You who picked up my bill- 


fold at the auction Saturday was recognized. Please return it at 
Answer in the next day’s paper: ‘“‘Recognized man who picked 
up your billfold requests you call and get it.” 
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preceding 30 days. Under a re- 
cent NPA order, auto wrecking 
yard owners cannot buy “junked” 
cars after March 1 if they have 
any pre-1946 model cars or “car 
units” (cars stripped of salvage- 
able parts) in their yards on that 
date. 


Much Scrap on Farms 

Farmers have supported other 
drives to get scrap moving to 
mills. But scrap conservation must 
be a continuing program, and 
there are still many tons of scrap 
on farms. A photographer found 
a horse-drawn rake, plow and two 
cultivators in a five mile stretch 
of highway leading out of St. 
Paul. The pictures could have 
been taken from his car window. 
The machines had obviously not 
been used for several years. 

The farm scrap drive last fall 
was snowed in shortly after it 
started, yet Hennepin County, 
Minn., yielded 3,500 tons of scrap, 
the second highest amount col- 
lected in any United States coun- 
ty. Officials of the USDA esti- 
mate that every United States 
farm has 500 pounds of scrap that 
mills can use. 


You can help put worn out 
tools and outdated machinery that 
you have no use for into new 
steel. And you may be helping 
produce a new tractor you need. 








Hormonizing Chickens for Flavor 


By J. H. Vondell 


University of Massachusetts 


AT FINISH in a chicken 

means flavor and good eating. 

Poultry growers now have a 
“trump card” that gives most any 
chicken good finish in a mere four 
weeks’ time. 

This magical transformation is 
done by transplanting a hormone 
pellet in the chicken’s neck, up 
near the skull. Although the 
method has been used commer- 
cially only about five years, it has 
produced results that have be- 
come. widespread. Dr. Almquist 
of California reported the first 
work in fattening poultry with 
hormones in 1943. Of the many 
products only one form has been 
legalized by the government. This 
consists of a small pellet contain- 
ing a synthetic female sex hor- 
mone, diethylstilbestrol. 

Hormonized chickens are now 
an established article in the mar- 
kets. During the past two years 
The Producer’s Price Current, of- 
ficial reporting agency for the big 
New York market, listed hormon- 
ized chickens every day. In some 
places they are called “capon- 


ettes.” During 1950 hormonized 
chickens averaged about five cents 
per pound above ordinary chick- 
ens of the same size and grade. At 
present the margin between the 
two is very small. The advantage 
in hormonizing, however, lies in 
the better grade usually attained. 


The wonder workings of these 
pellets is due to the action of the 
female sex hormone. Treated 
birds lose their red color about 10 
days after being pelleted and their 
combs shrink. Their skin becomes 
yellow with a layer of fat through- 
out. The peak effect of the pellet 
is reached in about five weeks in 
the adult birds. Then they start 
to regain their normal color and 
activity. The pellets work differ- 
ently with various ages, and there 
is a variation between individuals. 

Hormonized chickens will do 
better if kept by themselves. The 
pellet is rarely fully absorbed, and 
some “live” residue remains in 
the chicken’s neck. This is the 
reason that the pellet needs to be 
placed as near the skull as possible 
so that the unabsorbed part can 
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be discarded with the head. Ac- 
tually, less than one-third remains 
in most cases. This is too small a 
doses to affect anything except 
small chicks. 

Probably the most striking ef- 
fects with hormone pellets is with 
adult males. They need to be 
penned up separately away from 
females. Two pellets are implant- 
ed for best results with mature 
males. In four weeks’ time they 
will usually gain a good layer of 
fat and jump from a stag up toa 
fine roaster. 

Broilers are usually implanted 
at 8 weeks of age when they are 
to be sold at 12 weeks. During 
this time they will gain finish, but 
weight gain and feed conversion is 
not usually affected. It is a qual- 
ity proposition. Young stock will 
grow only so fast with our mod- 
ern, high-powered rations. 

A common use for the pellets is 
to implant cockerels when they 
are about 8 weeks of age and 
grow them out to around 14 or 
16 weeks. This method results in 
very high grade roasting chickens 
in the 5 to 7 pound size, accord- 
ing to the breed and strain. Spur 
growth is retarded and the birds 
can be sold as roasters even after 
their combs come back. 

At the University of Massachu- 
setts we have hormonized chick- 
ens at 6 weeks of age and had a 
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high percentage go through to 20 
weeks of age with no comb 
growth. A great many had all the 
aspects of a capon as far as the 
comb was concerned. Capons 
(surgically operated) grow spurs, 
however, and male plumage. 

What happens to males that 
are implanted at 6-9 weeks of age 
and later regain all of their male 
instincts? In mating them to fe- 
males later we have found that 
their fertility was definitely re- 
tarded and damaged. When we 
implanted yearling males right in 
the breeding pen and left them 
there the hormone pellet had little 
effect and fertility was apparently 
not impaired. This tends to prove 
that the use of these female sex 
hormone pellets depends upon age 
of the bird, and the absence of 
anything that will create and pro- 
long the male sex urge. 

The question is often asked 
about surgical caponizing and 
making hormone (or chemical) 
capons. Most people feel that if 
the intent is to grow out 7 to 9 
pound birds the surer and more 
uniform way is to do surgical ca- 
ponizing. Hormone capons would 
probably receive one pellet at 8 
weeks and another about 16 
weeks of age where the birds had 
regained comb growth. Hormone 
capons are as good eating as the 
surgical kind, though. 
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A man may fail many times in farming, but he isn’t a failure 


until he begins to blame somebody else. 








Growing Brome Grass 


By R. R. Kalton, C. P. Wilsie and J. M. Scholl 


HEN grown in combina- 
tion with alfalfa or other 
legumes, smooth brome- 
grass in recent years has become 
one of our most valuable grasses 
for hay, pasture and silage. It has 
proved valuable also as a cash 
seed crop and for erosion control. 

There are three key points to 
remember to get top benefits from 
growing bromegrass: 

Establish a good stand with a 
legume. 

Select a good variety. 

Manage properly according 
to usage. 

Failure to give attention to all 
of these points may result in a 
poor, nonprofitable crop. 

Except for seed, always plant 
brome with a legume. So consider 
both brome and the legume in 
preparing the soil and planting. 
Your land may need lime, phos- 
phorus and potash for good 
growth of alfalfa. Have your soil 
tested if in doubt of its needs. 
Then apply what the test shows 
it needs. 

Have a firm seedbed. Seedlings 
are small and won’t come up or 
grow well in loose, cloddy soil. 
You can prepare a satisfactory 


seedbed by using a plow, disk and 
harrow. Roll or pack the soil both 
before and after planting to make 
the seedbed firm. 


The best times to plant brome 
are as early in the spring as pos- 
sible, or in late summer from 
mid-August to September 10. 
Seed at the same time as oats or 
other companion crop in the 
spring. Late summer seedings 
aren’t bothered so much by weeds, 
but good soil moisture is needed 
for germination and growth. If 
you seed after September 15 you 
run the risk of winterkilling. If 
weeds become a problem in a 
spring seeding after the com- 
panion crop is removed for grain 
or hay, it may help to clip the 
weeds high one or more times. 

Our results indicate better 
stands are obtained if the seeding 
rate of the companion crop is cut 
down and nitrogen fertilizer kept 
at a minimum. About 1 to 1% 
bushels of oats and not more than 
20 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
are suggested. Heavier rates may 
cause too much shading of the 
seedlings and cut soil moisture. 


Sunlight and moisture are 
necessary for good growth of the 


Reprinted from Iowa Farm Science, Ames, Iowa, 
February, 1952, issue. 
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brome and legume seedlings. A 
rank growth of oats may cause a 
poor stand or even a failure of 
the seeding. The companion crop 
can be cut for hay to favor the 
new seeding; or selection of a 
short, stiff-strawed variety of oats 
may be worth while. 


Seeding Rates 

Seeding rates are important in 
getting stands started. Brome and 
legume seed are expensive. So it’s 
a good idea to know the germina- 
tion of the seed you buy and ad- 
just your planting rates accord- 
ingly. The type of mixture and 
rate of seeding you’ll want to use 
will depend on the soil type and 
the purpose for which you’re 
growing brome. If you’re grow- 
ing it for hay, put more alfalfa 
in the mixture than if you are 
growing it for pasture. More 
grass and less legume is desirable 
in pastures to reduce the danger 
of bloat. 

A good mixture for hay on 
well-drained, fertile soils in most 
areas is 8 pounds of alfalfa and 4 
pounds of brome per acre. For 
Short rotation pastures and hay, 
6 to 8 pounds each of brome and 
alfalfa or 5 pounds each of brome 
and alfalfa and 4 pounds of red 
clover per acre may be _ used. 
These mixtures should be satisfac- 
tory on well-drained soils. Adding 
about ¥2 pound of Ladino per 
acre to short rotation pasture and 
hay mixtures usually is desirable 
for meadows that will be grazed. 
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For semi-permanent or long ro- 
tation pastures, use 6 to 8 pounds 
of alfalfa and 8 to 10 pounds of 
bromegrass on fertile soils. For 
all areas where alfalfa doesn’t do 
well, a good general purpose mix- 
ture would be red clover 2, sweet- 
clover 4, alsike 2, Ladino 2 and 
bromegrass 6 pounds per acre. 


How to Seed 

Regardless of the mixture used, 
good soil preparation is necessary 
to get good stands. If you’re 
renovating a pasture, plow on the 
contour in the late fall and work 
the soil down well before reseed- 
ing in the spring. Fertilize and 
lime for the legume where needed. 

Packer-type seeders and rubber 
tire-mounted hoppers with agita- 
tors do a good job of even seed- 
ing. Firm the seedbed both 
before and after seeding. This is 
necessary to get the seed in the 
ground at the proper depth 
(about 4% to ¥% inch) and to 
firm the soil around the seed. 

If you use a drill, mix your 
brome seed with oats or cracked 
corn so it will feed down evenly. 
You may find it desirable to have 
the seed tubes discharge behind 


the furrow openers. 


Endgate seeders may be used 
but are least effective. They don’t 
give very accurate coverage, gen- 
erally require a higher seeding 
rate, and the chaffy brome seed 
doesn’t feed through well. Mix- 
ing the seed with oats or hand 
feeding it through the hopper 
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may help. Spread seed evenly— 
and that’s difficult on a windy 
day. If the brome and legumes 
are mixed in the hopper, it’s 
necessary to overlap _ because 
brome seeds won’t throw out as 
far as the heavier legume seeds. 
"Right" Variety 

Another factor influencing 
stand is the variety of bromegrass 
you choose. The “southern” va- 
rieties such as Fischer, Lincoln 
and Achenbach are best for Iowa. 
They grow more vigorously in 
seedling stages, are damaged less 
by seedling diseases and _ start 
growth faster in the spring than 
the “northern” strains such as 
Canadian, Manchar, Parkland 
and Superior. Canadian varieties 
especially may be badly damaged 
by root diseases in the early stages 
and give poor stands even though 
high in seed quality and germina- 
tion. Seed treatment with Arasan 
or Spergon at the rate of 8 ounces 
per 100 pounds of seed is rec- 
ommended for all varieties as an 
aid in improving stands. 

The legume variety is impor- 
tant, too. Wilt-resistant strains of 
alfalfa such as Ranger or Buffalo 
will last longer in a brome-alfalfa 
mixture than disease - susceptible 
types. 

"Tailored" Management 

After you establish a good 
stand of brome and alfalfa or 
other legume, sound management 
is necessary to get maximum and 
profitable production. And your 
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management should always be 
“tailored” to usage. 


For hay, brome-alfalfa is the 
most common mixture. On slop- 
ing land, bromegrass roots aid 
materially in erosion control, and 
the plants fill out the stand as the 
alfalfa thins out over the years. 
Cut for hay when alfalfa reaches 
one - tenth to one - fourth bloom. 
This usually occurs before the 
brome blooms and while it’s still 
highly nutritious and palatable. 
You can usually make three cut- 
tings, but try to have 8 to 10 
inches of growth on the stand 
when winter sets in to help pre- 
vent winterkilling of the alfalfa. 

Use of brome-alfalfa for grass 
silage has increased considerably 
the last few years. Using brome 
mixtures for silage works well in 
years when weather conditions 
prevent making good quality hay. 


Pasture seedings containing 
brome should be managed to 
maintain a good stand of the leg- 
ume in the mixture and to use the 
forage while it’s palatable and 
nutritious. Most of the pastures 
which are part of a crop rotation 
in Iowa are brome-alfalfa stands. 
They’re usually maintained for 2 
to 4 years. Unless they’re care- 
fully managed, the legume is soon 
gone. 

Alfalfa tends to disappear from 
stands even when harvested only 
twice a year for hay. Under more 
frequent harvest, as in grazing, it 
will disappear much faster. Over- 
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grazing, especially in the fall, and 
low levels of fertility contribute to 
rapid disappearance of tall-grow- 
ing legumes in pastures. Tall- 
growing legumes can’t stand close 
grazing. They need periods of 
uninterrupted growth to be main- 
tained in stands. 

Some system of controlled graz- 
ing usually works best for brome- 
legume pasture mixtures. Divid- 
ing the pasture into 3 or 4 parts 
and rotating the grazing animals 
at 2 to 3-week intervals works 
well in many areas. 

This method gives the different 
grazing lots several weeks to re- 
cover and make new growth be- 
tween grazing periods. Surplus 
growth may be preserved as hay 
or silage from portions not grazed 
early. 


Another method is to divide 
pastures into two sections. One 
section is grazed early in the sea- 
son and the other harvested as 
hay or silage. Stock have access 
to the entire pasture when the 
second growth is ready to graze. 
This system has produced more 
beef per acre than the continuous 
grazing method. 

Either method of controlled 
grazing helps preserve legumes in 
the stand and prevents brome 
from going to seed when under- 
stocked. This keeps the brome in 
a more palatable condition and 
allows it to make more recovery 
growth in mid and late summer. 
Pasture production may be boost- 
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ed by applying nitrogen fertilizers 
or manure when the legumes have 
mostly disappeared from the 
stand. 

Brome for Seed 


Good brome stands relatively 
free of weeds and containing little 
or no alfalfa can be made to pay 
off as a cash seed crop. Little 
seed will be produced, however, 
unless the stand is fertilized with 
nitrogen. Solid brome stands 
usually become “sod-bound” and 
produce little growth or seed after 
a year or two. 

Applying 60 to 80 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre (300 to 400 
pounds of ammonium sulfate or 
180 to 240 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate) has given substantial in- 
creases in seed yields in our tests. 
Best results came from applica- 
tions made in early spring (late 
March or early April). 

When growing brome for seed, 
it’s best not to have too much 
alfalfa in the stand. Alfalfa can 
interfere with harvesting. Row 
planting and cultivating is a good 
way to handle a crop grown spe- 
cifically for seed and for seed cer- 
tification. This procedure gives 
better weed control, slows down 
the “sod - binding,” and makes 
combining easier. It may also 
give better yield and quality of 
seed. Nitrogen fertilizers still are 
needed for top production. 

Most bromegrass seed now is 
harvested by combine. Proper ad- 
justments of fan, cylinder and 
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sieves are important. Very little ready for marketing. 
wind is needed. In combining, set the cutter bar 
Stems should be brown 3 to 4 just below the heads. It’s better 
inches below the lowest seed to miss a few heads than to run a 
branches before you start to com- lot of green material through with 
bine. Before this time, seed isn’t the seed. The rest of the plant 
ripe and may heat because of high remaining after harvest can be 
moisture content. Artificial dry- cut for hay or pastured off. Ap- 
ing or frequent turning of seed plying fertilizer to increase seed 
spread out thinly in the bin may production also increases the yield 
be necessary. Brome seed must and quality of the remaining for- 
be thoroughly cleaned before it’s age. 
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THE OLD DUFPER’S ALMANAC 


Looks like the world’s about as confused as the little boy 
who dropped his chewin’ gum on the hen house floor. 


When politics gets mixed up with economics, somebody’s 
goin’ to get fooled, and that’s all of us. When graft gets mixed 


up with honesty it’s bad, ’cause you can’t tell which is which ’till 
it’s too late. 


You can’t “give the people what they want.” There isn’t 
enough in the world. But you can give ’em inflation. 


Speaking of collecting taxes, Congressman Doughton said, 
“You can shear a sheep once a year but you can only skin him 
once.” 


“An argument consists of two people each trying to get in 
the last word first.” 


Who was it said, “Old implement dealers never die, they 
just trade away”? 


There’s a heap of difference between wishful thinking and 
thoughtful wishing. 


Reprinted with permission from The Lever, 
Lewis-Shepard Products, Iac, 












Self-Feed Your Nursing Sows 





By Al Haller 


Nationally Famous Pig Hatcheryman 


He Tells How to Save Work and Worry By Feeding Sows 
Twice a Week Instead of Twice a Day. 


First published in Farmer’s Digest. 


eo, sows during 


their nursing period? Son, 
you’re out of your mind! 

Self-feed them during the ac- 
tual farrowing period? You're 
mad! It’s impossible! The sows 
will get mastitis, metritis and 
caked udders. They'll get feverish, 
mash their pigs and die.” 

That was the general opinion 
of the experts, old-timers and hog 
farmers I questioned about the 
possibility of self - feeding sows 
during their lactation period. 
These people would trust a rela- 
tive youngster, the butcher weight 
hog, to do a good job of self- 
selecting his feed and free-choice 
balancing his own ration. Many 
of these same people self-fed their 
shoats with a complete balanced 
grain ration, and many even al- 
lowed the hogs a free choice of 
protein supplement. 
convinced 


They were 
that free selection of 
feed by hogs is’ economical and 
practical. A good share of these 
same farmers even self-fed the 
gilts they had chosen for herd re- 
placements. That was the abso- 
lute end, however. None of them 
believed that this gilt, trained to 


choose her own feed at her indi- 
vidual rate of consumption, could 
possibly do the same thing as a 
mature sow. 

Evidently they believed some 
change came over her that sud- 
denly made her stupid when she 
became pregnant, and completely 
brainless after she had farrowed. 

It has been proven conclusively 
that sows can make a choice be- 
tween two piles of shelled corn 
that vary .5% in protein content. 
It would take an elaborate labora- 
tory and a number of good tech- 
nicians to duplicate this inherent 
“sow sense.” Why not take ad- 
vantage of this “sow talent”? 


Standard procedure is still to 
ease up on the sow’s feed a few 
days before farrowing, then cut 
her off completely on the day she 
actually farrows and then very 
gradually bring her back up on 
feed again over a period of seven 
days after her pigs are born. This, 
of course, requires a schedule of 
twice a day feeding in troughs, 
trays, dishes or on the floor. This 
usually results in a beautiful dis- 
order of tipped troughs, spilled 


feed, manure in the feed and a 
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general sloppy, insanitary mess. 


Hand feeding sows two or three 
times daily always seems to come 
at the time of the year when there 
are at least 50 other things to be 
done at the same time. Better 
feeders fed her three times daily. 
When I attempted this system I 
failed horribly. I was at a com- 
plete loss to develop my X-ray 
eyes to see inside the sow’s stom- 
ach to determine how much she 
needed. I even tried asking her, 
“Honey,” I asked a sow that had 
just farrowed, “how do you feel”? 
Her answer sounded something 
like “HUH.” I then popped the 
$42 question. “How much feed 
do you want honey?” Again the 
answer was “HUH.” I felt com- 
pletely frustrated. 

My problems were becoming 
complex rapidly. I had 75 sows 
and litters in pens and was at- 
tempting to arrange an individual 
schedule of gradual increase in 
feed daily for each sow. My 
orders to the herdsman went 
something like this. “Sow in pen 
No. 1 farrowed two days ago, so 
give her three pounds of grain 

if she needs it. Sow No. 10 is 
five days along, give her six 
pounds of grain—I think. Sow 
No. 28 is three days along, give 
her two and a half pounds of 
grain if you think she needs it. 
Sow No. 69 is eight days along, 
give her what she looks like she 
needs.” It was simply impractical. 
I gave up in disgust and started 
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self-feeding each sow and her lit- 
ter in her individual pen. 


After a few minor adjustments 
of the original ration I attempted, 
I put the entire herd of 200 sows 
on the self-feeding program. I 
have managed this 200 sow herd 
that farrows twice a year, for five 
years now on a completely self- 
bed basis. Seven days before they 
farrow, the sows are confined to 
their individual 6 by 11 foot far- 
rowing pen. In each pen is a 
one-hole all welded steel feeder 
of my own design and an auto- 
matic drinking cup. There was 
no such equipment on the mar- 
ket, so after many trials and er- 
rors, I designed an indestructible 
feeder that wastes no feed. The 
feeder has a capacity of 150 
pounds of feed. We also use it to 
self-feed “creep” pellets to baby 
pigs and minerals to sows in the 
pasture and dry lot. This self- 
feeder is filled to the top when 
the sow arrives in her pen and is 
re-filled twice a week thereafter 
until her pigs are weaned at eight 
weeks of age. She is on this one 
type of feed during this entire 
period, and at no time is she ever 
without all the feed she wants to 
eat, including the actual farrow- 
ing period. 


“Eating like a hog” is probably 
the greatest misnomer of all time. 
The sow and the self-feeder prove 
it conclusively. She’ll eat rather 
liberally the first seven days of her 
confinement and then she will eat 
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practically nothing on the day she 
gives birth to her pigs. The fol- 
lowing day she will start eating, 
and by the third day after farrow- 
ing she will be eating very liberal- 
ly. With an average of 400 far- 
rowings per year on this system, 
there was never over two cases of 
mastitis per two 
cases were probably infections, 
rather than caused by the feeding 
program. There were no serious 
digestive disturbances, and very 
rarely were sows “off feed.” 


year. These 


It would only seem logical that 
the sow have a steady flow of feed 
regularly during that period of 
her life when she had the greatest 
demand on her body reserves. The 
lactation period of the sow is an 
immeasurably greater strain on 
her entire than is her 
pregnancy. The big bonus, of 
course, from this system of self- 
feeding came from the labor sav- 
ing features. It meant a change 
from feeding twice a day to twice 
a week. It meant feeding the 25 
sows and litters per barn in a to- 
tal elapsed time of 30 minutes per 


system 


week. The barns were arranged 
with a drive-through alley with a 
row of pens on each side. The 
feed was distributed from the bags 
in the back of a pickup truck as 
it was driven through the barn. It 
also meant clean feed in a clean 
place, which was actually another 
sanitation bonus. There were no 
tipped troughs or trays, and no 
feed was spoiled with manure or 
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wasted in the bedding. It was a 
supervisors dream. I never had 
to ask if the sows had been fed; 
I merely looked into the feeder. 
Free access to water at all times 
is, of course, an absolute essen- 
tial. 

This is the ration that was used 
with complete success for a period 
of five years during approximate- 
ly 2,000 sow lactations. All per- 
centages are in terms of total 
weight. 

10% ground alfalfa (home 
grown, high quality, sec- 
ond or third cutting) 

10% wheat or wheat substi- 
tutes, i.e., bran middlings, 
etc. 

20% protein concentrate 
(analysis 36% protein) 

5% shelled corn 

55% oats 

All the ingredients are ground 
to a medium fine consistency and 
thoroughly mixed with the addi- 
tion of .5% trace mineralized salt 
and 1% of a commercial mineral. 

This ration is basically a dairy 
ration which, fundamentally, is 
what it was designed for. It was 
intended to stimulate the milk 
flow of the sow. It also makes an 
excellent baby pig ration, and 
with the system of the one-hole 
self-feeder, the baby pigs will start 
eating this feed at 10 days of age. 
There is an additional advantage 
in this self-feeding during the 
nursing period, because the sows 
end up with little total loss in 
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weight and in very excellent gen- 
eral condition.- This means that 
they really come in heat approxi- 
mately three days after their pigs 
are weaned, and it eliminates the 
necessity of a special “flushing 
feed” before they are bred. It 
also means that they will dry off 
rapidly and the culls will be ready 
to be marketed in a shorter period 
of time after weaning. 

After weaning, the sows go into 
the breeding lot and are bred 
within a five day period, and they 
go on full free choice of 


again g 
feed. This ration is necessarily 


different, because the milk stimu- 
lation is not needed. In this bred 
sow lot during the “off the pas- 
ture” season, sows can be very 
easily and very economically fed 
their entire grain ration. It is 
necessary to add a little more bulk 
to prevent the ration from becom- 
ing too fattening, since this is the 
period when there is the least 
The 
mixture I found most successful 
was a composite of one-third al- 
falfa (home grown, second or 
third cuttings), one-third shelled 
corn, and one-third oats. These 
three ingredients were ground and 
mixed to a medium consistency 
the addition of 1% 
mineralized salt and 1% commer- 
cial mineral. Protein supplement 
should be fed free choice in a 
This 


remember 


strain on the sow’s reserve. 


with trace 


separa te compartment. 
but 
that sows have a remarkable abil- 


sounds strange, 
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ity to “balance” their own diet. 
Remember also that balancing a 
diet is quite a complicated feat. It 
is necessary to consider the weight 
of the individual animals when 
“balanced” rations are calculated. 
In an average sow herd where in- 
dividual animals can vary as 
much as 300 pounds in weight, 
the calculation of a balanced diet 
for the entire drove is virtually 
impossible. The only logical con- 
clusion, therefore, is to allow the 
animal to balance its own diet. 

In the spring of 1951, I had 
150 sows in one lot for exactly 
seven days. During this period 
they consumed 300 pounds of a 
36% protein supplement offered 
to them free-choice in a separate 
feeder. This amount is consider- 
ably less than would have been 
added as part of a calculated bal- 
anced ration for this drove of sows 
that averaged about 525 pounds. 
It was conclusive proof to me that 
the sow is by far the most capable 
ration balancer. 

The next time you start your 
hog chores, stop and consider the 
possibilities of self-feeding. Con- 
sider for a moment who is work- 
ing for who. Just make sure that 
the sow is working for you. 

Metal self-feeders described 
in this article are now being 
manufactured according to Mr. 
Haller’s specifications. If you 
want information, write Sub- 
scriber’s Service, Farmer’s Di- 
gest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Lake County Agriculture—Symbol of Co-operative Action 





By Harold Benford, Associate Editor 


ee REAT counties don’t just 
happen. They are built 
by folks who pull to- 
gether. Lake County is united for 
progress.” 

These words are found on bill- 
boards in Lake County, Florida, 
and surrounding areas. They are 
found on ink blotters and _ sta- 
tionery that go out from Lake 
County Chamber of Commerce. 
They are on the tongues and in 
the hearts of the people there. 
They have played a vital role in 
the county’s agricultural develop- 
ment. 

In 1935, R. F. Norris started 
work in Lake County as county 
agent. “At that time the prospects 
for agriculture didn’t look good,” 
he said. “Our time was well tied 
up in trying to administer the 
Triple A crop control program. 
Our citrus grove yields were off. 
Our watermelons and vegetables 
were not doing well. The market 
situation was bad, too. Our cat- 
tle and hogs were of the poorest 
type and on open range. There 
was no such thing as an improved 
pasture in the county. At that 
time we didn’t have the answers 
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to many of the problems facing 
out farmers on this poor sandy 
soil. 

“It was about 1935,” he con- 
tinued, “that our experiment 
station began to learn the impor- 
tance of minor elements in ferti- 
lizing citrus, as well as other crops. 
Citrus yields per acre have 
jumped about two-thirds since 
1935. 

“Real agricultural development 
in Lake County didn’t get started 
until 1940, when we began to get 
other agricultural agencies into 
the county to help with the job. 
At this time we also began to get 
real support from our civic organ- 
izations and businessmen.” 

Mr. Norris invited me to visit 
with some of these people who 
had spark plugged the develop- 
ment of the agriculture.” 

Our first call was on Karl Leh- 
mann, secretary of the Lake 
County Chamber of Commerce. 
He is originator of the county 
slogan. 

“We are an agricultural county 
and our interests are in agricul- 
ture and tourists,” he said. “Along 
with the many things we are in- 


ermission from the Progressive Farmer, 


Birmingham, Alabama, October, 1951, issue. 
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terested in is our county fair. Here 
we sponsor co-operation between 
agricultural agencies in the coun- 
ty. There is no open competition 
between FFA boys and 4-H club 
boys. Duplicate prizes are award- 
ed.” 

How do Lake County public 
schools fit into the agricultural 
program? We asked F. J. Ban- 
ning, superintendent of public 
instruction, this question. Here is 
his reply: “In 1939 and 1940 we 
began to feel the need for agri- 
cultural training in our high 
schools. We went to Bob Norris, 
our county agent, for help in get- 
ting this need before the people. 
Two vocational agricultural 
schools were started in 1940. Since 
then, five more have been added. 
Now in our nine high schools we 
have seven full-time vo-ag schools, 
two of which are colored. There 
are nine full-time homemaking 
departments. All of our girls have 
access to training in homemaking, 
and at least 90 to 95 per cent of 
our high school boys have access 
to good agricultural teaching. We 
also have seven veterans-on-farm 
schools in the county. 


“In the past two years Lake 
County teachers have requested a 
county resources tour. We have 
called on our county agent, SCS, 
and other agencies for help in 
planning and conducting these 
tours. A similar tour is made by 
Negro teachers. I think this is one 
of the greatest steps forward for 
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our county in ar educational 
way,” Mr. Banning concluded. 


One of the vo-ag_ teachers, 
Rance Andrews, had this to say: 
“We have a number of local FFA 
projects being sponsored by vari- 
ous civic organizations. There is 
the reforestation project at Lees- 
burg sponsored by the banks and 
Leesburg Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Kiwanis Clubs are 
sponsoring a pig chain project for 
our FFA boys.” 

Next we visited with Carlisle 
Rogers, who is a cattle farmer, 
vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Leesburg, and 
chairman of the board of super- 
visors of the Lake Soil Conserva- 
tion District. “Back in the late 
thirties we made a survey of pos- 
sibilities in Lake County,” he told 
us. “We found about 300,000 
acres of potentially productive 
land in the county that was not 
being used. Some was going for 
taxes at about 50 cents an acre. 
Our problem was to get this land 
to producing income. After a rath- 
er close check with agricultural 
agencies we began to encourage 
farmers to buy this land, put up 
fences, and begin developing pas- 
tures. The big problem of grazing 
crops adapted to our soils and 
climate kept holding us back. We 
(Bob Norris, other interested par- 
ties, and I) decided the best thing 
to do was to start a grass nursery 
with the best crops available and 
go on from there. 











“Bob went to our county board 
of commissioners with the idea 
and a request for $200 to get ma- 
terials for fencing a nursery plot. 
This was granted. He then ob- 
tained planting material of 
Coastal Bermuda and Pangola 
grass from the experiment station 
at Gainesville. Three-fourths of 
an acre of each was set on July 
2 and 3, 1944. These looked good 
and developed so well that within 
a year farmers began to come in 
for stock. From this small begin- 
ning with the county agent, vo-ag 
teachers, SCS, and others working 
together, we have 14,000 acres of 
Pangola grass and 300 acres of 
Coastal Bermuda.” 

“In 1944 our Lake Soil Con- 
servation District was organized,” 
said Bob Norris, as we discussed 
new developments in the county. 
“W. W. Shaffer (on leave from 
county now), and Wyatt Carpen- 
ter have played a vital role in our 
agricultural program since com- 
ing to the county. They intro- 
duced contour planting in our 
citrus groves. Now we can boast 
of having the largest acreage of 
contoured citrus groves of any 
county in the United States. They 
have been active in bringing hairy 
indigo to the county and in get- 
ting it established in citrus groves 
and pastures. They introduced 
Pensacola Bahia grass to us. We 
now have about 2,000 acres. They 
are helping us on our fishpond 
management, water control and 
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reforestation programs. They are 
helping us in working out recom- 
mendations for our PMA com- 
mittee on cover crops, pastures, 
fertilization, etc., and we all work 
together on our farm tours and 
meetings. 

“They co-operate with us in 
training our club boys in the 
fertilization and management of 
our 32 acre lake at Camp Mc- 
Quarrie.” 

Since the FHA had no resident 
worker in Lake County, we visit- 
ed with Marvis B. Roberts, acting 
state director, to get information 
about their work in the county. 
“We work very closely with other 
agricultural agencies there,’ he 
observed. “We lean heavily on 
them for help in working out our 
county program and also our indi- 
vidual farm programs.” 

In winding up the visit, we 
came back to Bob Norris, Rudy 
Hamrick, his assistant, and Ralph 
Adams, county PMA officer, for 
facts about changes in the coun- 
ty’s farm program. Look these 
over and I think you will agree 
with us that there is a live wire 
agricultural program in Lake 
County, Florida. 

Acres of citrus in 1940 were 
37,000; in 1951, 68,000. Mixed 
fertilizers used in 1945-46 were 
65,524 tons. By 1950 this had 
jumped up a third. Practically no 
minor elements were used in 1940, 
as compared with a total of 3,- 
016,189 pounds in 1950. Seven 














thousand acres of cover crops 
were planted in 1940, as com- 
pared with 37,000 acres in 1950. 
Most of this has come recently 
and is largely hairy indigo. 

The up-and-coming new enter- 
prise in Lake County is beef pro- 
duction. PMA records showed 
3% acres of improved pasture in 
the county in 1944. Now there 
are better than 20,000 acres of 
improved pasture. Cattle im- 
provement has developed along 
with pastures. In 1941-42 all cat- 
tle were just common range cattle 
with very few registered bulls. 
Now 70 per cent of herd sires are 
registered bulls. 

Another recent development 
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that agricultural workers have 
been working toward is beginning 
to materialize. Because of lack of 
adequate office space, it has been 
necessary for offices to be sepa- 
rated. Now the county has bought 
a building which will soon be re- 
decorated and become the Lake 
County Agricultural Center. Ex- 
tension service, PMA, and SCS 
personnel will have offices to- 
gether with conference room 
space available. All are looking 
forward to the time when they 
can move in and be more closely 
associated in their efforts to ad- 
vance the agriculture of Lake 
County. 





Suggested Livestock Vaccination Program 


1. Vaccinate all cattle and sheep for blackleg every spring. 


2. Use Hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin two weeks before all 
cattle, sheep or hogs are shipped. 


3. Use the Mixed bacterin for the different species of animals 
well ahead of the season when usual outbreaks occur. 


4. Never pass up the season of vaccination against hog cholera 
and other conditions that you know are prevalent in your 


general community. 


5. Don’t wait for an outbreak to occur before you vaccinate. Do 


it ahead of time. 


Backaches Vanish 





By David H. Mann, Field Editor 
The Utah Farmer 


WO HEADS are better than 

one, thinks R. Harvey Das- 

trup, Utah farmer and radio 
commentator. He proved the 
truth of the old maxim when he 
teamed up with Howard Hansen, 
another leading farmer of the re- 
gion, to put up their combined 
hay crops. 

“The hardest part of putting up 
baled hay,” says Dastrup, who 
also is a former state commission- 
er of agriculture, “is unloading it 
from wagon to stack. It’s hard 
work that makes hired hands quit 
without notice, so Howard and I 
put our heads together to figure 
out ways and means of getting the 
job done more easily. Howard 
came up with the right answer.” 

It is an answer that has taken 
all the work out of unloading and 
stacking baled hay. 

“Hired men now fight to get 
the job,” he says. A Farmall trac- 
tor with a simple two-tined fork 
fitted to the front, and a baled 
hay wagon of special design have 
brought this welcome change. 

The baled hay unloader is sim- 
ply a converted manure loader 
like those which most farmers own 
and attach to the front of their 


tractors for handling manure in 
the spring. Hansen removed the 
bucket or shovel from the arms of 
the loader, which are raised and 
lowered by hydraulic power, and 
substituted a fork with two flat 
tines. This fork can be raised 12 
feet in the air, and tilted by the 
tractor operator to make unload- 
ing easy. 

During haying, the baled hay 
wagon is trailed immediately be- 
hind the baler and the moment it 
is loaded, a tractor draws it to the 
stack for unloading. Here it is 
pulled straight into the stack at 
right angles and the unloading 
tractor shoves its fork under as 
many as nine bales, raises them 
up, turns and takes them over to 
the stack and stacks them. While 
going back to the wagon for an- 
other load, the stacker is arrang- 
ing the bales. 

With the old system, brute 
strength was required to shove the 
bales onto the stack and it was 
hard work for three men. With 
the modified manure loader, one 
man can unload 75 bales off the 
wagon and have them on the 
10 minutes. About 20,000 bales 
were handled by the new method. 


Reprinted by permission from the Utah Farmer, 
alt Lake City, Utah, October 18, 1951, issue. 











Good Feathering Depends on Light i 


Kansas Research Proves That It’s Not the Cold 
But Shorter Light Days That Mature Feathers 


By Clyde D. Mueller 
Kansas State College 


ECENT experimental studies 
at Kansas State College 
show clearly that light plays 

a major role in the degree of 
molting which is present in mar- 
ket-age turkeys. Such molting of 
body plumage results in the pres- 
ence of pinfeathers, which make 
dressing difficult and detract from 
the value of the birds when 
dressed. 

Incomplete finish of the plum- 
age due to the presence of many 
pinfeathers has plagued producers 
when they marketed early- 
hatched turkeys. In many cases 
poults hatched in February and 
March have reached optimum 
market weight several weeks be- 
fore the feathering was satisfac- 
tory to command premium prices. 
Such a situation has made it 
necessary either to sell the birds 
for a reduced price or to hold 
them until the feathering im- 
proved. Weight gains made dur- 
ing such an extended rearing 
period have been expensive. 

The fact that the feathering 
improves rapidly during October 
and November has led turkey pro- 
ducers to believe that a “cold 


Reprinted by permission from the Turkey World, 
Mount Morris, Illinois, December, 1951, issue. 
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snap” is required to produce the 
desired finish to plumage. 


Experiments to test the effects 
of environment on feathering 
were initiated in 1950 at Kansas 
State College. At the outset, it 
was realized that under natural 
conditions turkeys show rapid im- 
provement in feathering as the 
daily temperatures decrease and 
as the day length becomes shorter. 
In order to study the effects of 
these two environmental condi- 
tions, one lot of poults was reared 
under restricted light conditions 
with normal temperature varia- 
tions and another lot was subject- 
ed to restricted light and reduced 
temperatures. In this case, “re- 
stricted light” consisted of 12 
hours of artificial light daily from 
4 to 16 weeks of age, and 10 hours 
of artificial light daily from 17 to 
28 weeks. The length of the light 
period was reduced by 15 minutes 
daily from the 16th to the 17th 


week. 

The poults reared under re- 
duced temperatures were housed 
in a basement pen provided with 
refrigeration facilities. Natural 
basement temperatures prevailed 
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until the 17th week, and a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees was main- 
tained from the age of 17 to 28 
weeks. Eight toms from this lot 
were subjected to an average tem- 
perature of 44 degrees from 24 
to 28 weeks of age. Such tem- 
peratures were much lower than 
the atmospheric temperatures, 
which even ranged as high as an 
average daily maximum tempera- 
ture of 85 degrees during the 
third week of October. 

A further light variation was 
supplied by supplementing the 
normal daylight for two lots of 
poults with sufficient artificial 
light to provide 15 hours of light 
daily. Three control lots were 
reared under the natural varia- 
tions in daily light and atmos- 
pheric temperatures. 

The progress of molting of the 
primary wing feathers was noted 
at two week intervals from 16 to 
28 weeks of age. Classification of 
the wing feathers was easy and 
accurate, because the molt prog- 
ressed in an orderly sequence and 
because individual feathers could 
be readily identified and scored. 

Classifications of molt in the 
body plumage were much more 
difficult because each feather 
tract contained pinfeathers, partly 
grown feathers, and mature feath- 
ers intermingled. No attempt was 
made to follow the succession of 
first and second set of plumage 
in individual feather follicles, but 
the general appearance of feath- 
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ering on the thigh (femoral feath- 
er tract) was scored to indicate 
the relative number of pinfeathers 
and short feathers present. This 
scoring system was reasonably ac- 
curate, evidenced by the fact that 
the scores for body molt compared 
favorably with the dressed ap- 
pearance of the birds. 

Each bird was dressed at 28 
weeks and was then examined to 
note the relative number of pin- 
feathers and feather follicles con- 
taining objectionable pigment 
from immature feathers not com- 
pletely removed. Birds from all 
lots were mixed together when so 
classified and the operator did not 
know at the time of classification 
which lot each turkey represented. 

The most significant result re- 
vealed by this study was the dis- 
covery that feathering was vastly 
improved for all birds reared un- 
der the restricted light conditions 
regardless of environmental ‘--~- 
perature. As a matter of fact, 
feathering was slightly superior in 
birds receiving restricted light and 
normal temperature when they 
were compared with birds receiv- 
ing restricted light but lower tem- 
peratures. 

Such results are not so startling 
as they might at first seem, due to 
the knowledge that experimentors 
have been able to induce out-of- 
season plumage changes in ptar- 
migan birds by varying the light 
conditions. Hair cycles in ferrets 
and mink have also been shown to 
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be dependent more upon light 
variations than upon temperature 
changes. 

The feathering advantage as- 
cribed to the birds reared under 
restricted light was evident in ob- 
servations of the pinfeather con- 
dition of the thigh region. An 
excellent feather condition was 
apparent in such birds when they 
were 24 weeks of age (on Sep- 
tember 20). 

Appearances indicated that 
molting had essentially ceased, 
and that very few new feathers 
appeared after the turkeys had 
been subjected to 10 hours of light 
daily for eight weeks. The final 
scores for body molt taken at 28 
weeks, favored the birds on re- 
stricted light as follows: 

Of the toms on restricted light, 
95.5 per cent ranked in the best 
two grades for freedom from body 
molt. 

When the same birds were 
dressed and classified for the 
number of pinfeathers over the 
whole body, the comparison of 
birds under varying light condi- 
tions was as follows: 

The turkeys reared under re- 
stricted light did not progress as 
far with molting in the primary 
wing feathers as did those for 
which light was not restricted. For 
example, none of the birds on 
short days replaced the outside 
primary of the first plumage, 
while this feather was molted in 
23 per cent of the other turkeys. 
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The beneficial results of re- 
stricting the daily light hours were 
confirmed in experiments con- 
ducted in 1951. It was also de- 
termined that turkeys placed on 
the restricted light program at 20 
weeks of age were practically free 
of pinfeathers at 28 weeks, while 
other birds placed on short days 
at 24 weeks showed many pin- 
feathers when dressed four weeks 
later. 

Another result of the 1951 tests 
was proof that feathering was 
improved by supplying natural 
daylight rather than artificial 
light for a 10 hour period each 
day. This was accomplished by 
opening the windows of an en- 
tirely enclosed pen each morning 
about 10 hours before the sched- 
uled time for sunset. Fan venti- 
lation was provided so that the 
birds were comfortable when all 
light openings were closed during 
the night and early morning. 

Eight Weeks of Restricted 
Light Required 

On the basis of the two years 
of tests it seems apparent that an 
eight week period of days short- 
ened to 10 hours of light daily 
produces the optimum result with 
regard to feather finish. This was 
true for the period from 16 to 24 
weeks, as well as later. 

It should be possible for these 
results to be applied to advantage 
commercially when early hatched 
turkeys are reared in confine- 
ment. 





Looking Ahead in Farm Research 





By Dr. Robert M. Salter 


Chief, Soil Conservation Service, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


OW AND THEN you hear 
folks say that in modern 
farming we have gone 
about as far as we can go. Obvi- 
ously there have been big changes 
in farming recently, but we 
haven’t reached our peak. 

During the past 15 years farm- 
ers have done an outstanding job 
of making practical use of the 
findings from agricultural re- 
search. Farm output is now run- 
ning 40 per cent higher than be- 
fore World War II. 

One recent advancement has 
particular significance for farmers 
everywhere. Soil and crop scien- 
tists are finding out how to 
capitalize on combinations of im- 
proved practices to further in- 
crease crop yields. They are find- 
ing that, while one improved 
practice is beneficial, the advan- 
tages often pyramid when several 
good practices are used in the 
right combination. 

I can best describe this prin- 
ciple with an illustration. In the 
south corn yields always have 
been low. Until recently they 
never averaged more than 20 bu- 
shels per acre. 


For years farmers and scientists 
tried one new practice after an- 
other, but they couldn’t get corn 
yields to go up very much. They 
tried corn hybrids. They tried us- 
ing more fertilizer. They tried in- 
creasing the stand. They tried first 
one thing and then another, but 
without much luck. 


In 1944, in North Carolina, 
scientists changed their approach. 
Instead of testing first one prac- 
tice, and then another, and then 
still another, they tried several of 
them at once. They tried combi- 
nations of practices. And they 
found a combination that hit the 
jackpot. Corn yields jumped from 
20 bushels to 80 bushels per acre. 
The combination that paid off 
was using corn hybrids in a thick 
stand with adequate fertilizer at 
planting time, a heavy application 
of nitrogen side dressing, and 
early, shallow cultivation. During 
the last five years thousands of 
southern farmers have started us- 
ing this new combination of prac- 
tices. Consequently, average corn 
yields have almost doubled in 
some southern states. 


The real significance of this de- 
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velopment is the fact that agricul- 
tural scientists have found out 
that crop yields can be given 
another big boost by finding the 
combination of practices best fit- 
ted to the different crops. All over 
the country United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and State 
Experiment Station scientists are 
working on new combinations of 
practices for various crops under 
different conditions. They will 
eventually find new combinations 
of practices that may help you to 
further increase your crop yields. 
Findings from this new research 
approach emphasize one import- 


~~ 
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ant fact: Maximum benefits from 
fertilizers can be realized only 
when all other production factors 
are in proper balance. As we find 
the best practice combination for 
various crops, we will need to 
raise our sights regarding eco- 
nomical rates of fertilizer applica- 
tions. 


I am convinced that in the 
years ahead the combined ap- 
proach to crop research will have 
a greater impact on increasing the 
efficiency with which farmers 
grow crops than any other single 
advancement. 





age differences. 


all breeds. 


> 


New Gestation Table Recommended 


New data available on the length of gestation 
for dairy cattle indicates that there are breed and 


The American Dairy Science Association 
Breeding Committee recommends the adoption of 
a new gestation table by breeds as follows: 


Cow Checked Days 


ee erry 1039 279 
Pe NEE 5 nn kk vce been ns 1348 29) 
GE si cucaverscecsnsemie 576 284 
Pee 279 
SE 2609 bis- dna reesaaeied 3118 279 


NOTE: Two days less for first calf heifers for 
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won a suspended sentence for going through a red light. 


Because his horse was color blind, a Detroit junk dealer 


Adobe 


Acid Soil 


Alkali Soil 


Alkaline Soil 


Aeration, Soil 
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Test Your Soil Vocabulary 


l. 


‘. 


pa 





Soil types and descriptions below are from the new Soil and 
Water Conservation Glossary prepared by the Soil Conservation 
Society of America. To test your soil knowledge, match the names 
at left with the descriptions at right. See answers below. 


A “sour” soil, containing more hydrogen 
than hyroxyl ions. Precisely, a soil with a 
pH of less than 7.0. For practical pur- 
poses, a soil with a pH below 6.6. 

A fine calcareous clay or slit of aeolian or 
wind-blown origin. Sometimes puddled, 
molded and dried to make bricks used in 
construction. 

The process by which air and other gases 
in the soil are renewed. The rate depends 
largely on the size and number of soil 
pores and on the amount of water clog- 
ging the pores. , A soil with many large 
pores open to permit rapid aeration is said 
to be well aerated, while a poorly aerated 
soil either has few large pores or has most 
of those present blocked by water. 

A soil that has so high a degree of alkalin- 
ity, or so high a percentage of exchange- 
able sodium, or both, that the growth of 
most crop plants is reduced. This is true 
if the pH is 8.5 or higher, or if the per- 
centage of exchangeable sodium is 15 per 
cent or more. The soil is highly dispersed 
so that air and water movement is very 
slow. 

A non-acid soil which contains more hy- 
droxl ions than hydrogen ions. Precisely, 
a soil having a pH above 7.0; for practical 
-purposes, with a pH above about 7.3. 


"€—Il0g ‘uoneley “¢ 
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Definitions from Journal of Soil and Water Conservation, January, 1952. 
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Cumberland Mountains’ Newest Miracle 


By Julius Stanley Hurst 


AST year, Tennessee Young 
Farmers and Homemakers 
performed a miracle. In 

April all these rural youngsters 
had a secluded mountain 
cove as a site for a summer camp. 
Came June and 103 young people 
flocked to the location for the an- 
nual state 4-H conservation camp. 
These young people found a 30x 
90 foot recreation-dining hall with 
a 30x40 foot kitchen attached. 
They found eight cabins 
capable of housing 12 people 
each, with two more under con- 
struction. The latter 
completed later. In addition there 
were enough tents to house twice 
the number. 


was 


also 


two were 


For some years Tennessee 
Young Farmers and Homemakers 
had wanted their own camp. 
They had been renting a state- 
owned group camp to hold their 
annual summer outing, but it cost 
The rented facilities 
were not exactly what they need- 
ed, and they were not always 
available. So they set about plan- 
ning a camp of their own. 


too much. 


As Tennessee is a long, narrow 
state it was considered best to 
have the camp near the center, ‘in 


some scenic mountain spot. 


O. C. Woodlee, a Farm Bureau 
director in Warren County, heard 
of this desire. His late father had 
actively promoted rural youth or- 
ganizations and had long desired 
to do something for them. Wood- 
lee felt he could do nothing better 
toward complying with his fa- 
ther’s wishes than to give a site 
for the camp. Thus Tennessee’s 
rural youth came into possession 
of a camp site. 


The 20 acre site is located at 
the base of the Cumberland 
Mountain Range. It is studded 
with pine and hardwood. On 
three sides the cove is surrounded 
by mountains. Flowing by the 
cove’s mouth is little Collins 
River, a crystal clear mountain 
stream. Near the site is Hubbard 
cave, an underground cavern 
which challenges the imagination 
and skill of any ambitious would- 
be speleologist. 

Mountains offer excellent hik- 
ing trips. The woods and wildlife 
offer unsurpassed nature study 
opportunities. And the river is a 
boating, fishing and swimming 
paradise. 

The Tennessee Young Farmer 


Reprinted by permission from The Nation's Agriculture, 
Chicago, Illinois, March, 1952, issue. 
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and Homemaker state executive 
committee knew that a project of 
the size and scale envisioned 
would take plenty of planning 
and lots of work. To the local 
county groups they delegated the 
job of getting the old wagon road 
graded and the electric line 
erected. 

County Young Farmer and 
Homemaker groups throughout 
the state were offered cabin sites 
on a first come first served basis. 
Each county group was to build 
its own cabin. Cost of the recrea- 
tion-dining hall was divided on 
the basis of square feet in the 
floor. Groups pledged funds in 
multiples of the cost for one 
square foot. 

In Warren County, the home 
site of the camp, and adjacent 
counties, building material com- 
panies, sawmills and interested 
merchants were told of the am- 
bitious project. 

Before long the whole area 
seemed to catch Camp Woodlee 
fever. One sawmill gave crossties 
for siding. Another gave framing 
material. Business concerns gave 
either cash or odd lots of building 
materials. Broken bundles of roof- 
ing not salable but usable, were 
donated. In no time the material 
was ready for the recreation-din- 
ing hall. Carpenters were hired, 
and, like a mushroom, Camp 
Woodlee sprang up overnight. 

While the big building was be- 
ing erected, county groups built 
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smaller cabins. 

One of the buildings has been 
named Swack’s Shack in honor of 
the assistant county agent of War- 
ren County. The shack is made 
of rough framing, weatherboard- 
ed with pine slabs and covered 
with roll roofing. Actual cash 
spent on this building was $15. 
It will take care of eight persons. 

All cabins were built according 
to desires and plans of groups 
building them. Some are rela- 
tively expensive, being made of 
dressed material. All are built for 
sleeping and shelter only. There 
is nothing fancy, but everything is 
serviceable. 

From various sources nearly 
$4,000 in cash was donated to 
build the camp. Young Farmer 
and Homemaker clubs, in addi- 
tion to building cabins, contribut- 
ed over $1,000. 

One contribution came by way 
of Young Farmer - Homemaker 
participation in a motion picture. 
A picture was being made of his- 
toric Reelfoot Lake in Tennessee, 
and the company needed some 
natives to do a square dance. Be- 
ing enthusiastic square dancers, 
local Young Farmer and Home- 
maker groups got the job. For 
their work they received $100, 
which they gave to the camp 
fund. 

At the beginning of the annual 
Young Farmer and Homemaker 
camp last August, cash receipts 


had been $3,910.67. Expenditures 
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had been $3,707.30. 

Camp Woodlee, as it was offi- 
cially named in honor of the man 
who gave the site, is being used 
by District III Tennessee 4-H 
Clubs in addition to being the 
state Young Farmer and Home- 
makers camp. It is controlled by 
a board of trustees including the 
president of Tennessee Young 
Farmers and Homemakers, the 
local county agent, the Young 
Farmers and Homemakers advisor 
from Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federation, the state 4-H Exten- 
sion Director, District Home 
Demonstration Agent and one of 
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the Woodlee heirs. 

Camp Woodlee was built to be 
used, and it was in use practically 
every day in the summer of 1951. 
It will probably be an even busier 
place this summer. Groups will 
come for a visit, for a week end 
or a week. They will work toward 
improving the camp; they will 
cook their own meals and wash 
their own dishes. They will en- 
joy a rustic vacation and leave 
the camp in better shape than 
they found it. This is the creed 
on which Camp Woodlee was 
established and is now operated. 





Times Have Changed — 


Most of us can remember when a young man could set up in 
farming with little more than a wife, a team, a plow and a wagon. 
Earlier, back in the 1830s and ’40s, he could go west and start farming 
on land that cost only $3.50 an acre. 


Things are quite different now, judging by lists of equipment 
on farm auction bills. Below is a simplified record of farm machinery 


at a recent North Dakota auction: 


Two tractors, two trucks, an end loader, cultivator, mower, 
post hole digger, combine, swather, grain drill, spring tooth har- 
row, two 16-inch plows, one way plow, tandem disc, manure 
spreader, grain auger, pump jack, burr mill, gas engine, two 
wagon gears, corn binder, corn planter, cement mixer, field 
chopper, side delivery rake, dump rake, hay rake, forage blower, 
electric welder, acetylene welder, air compressor, electric drill, 
windmill tower, garden sprayer, wheelbarrow, hay slings, and 27 
other items, not including the small tools lumped under mis- 


cellaneous. 





What Are Vitamins? 





They Make You Sick If YOU Don’t Eat Them 
They Make Your Cattle Sick If They Don’t Eat Them 
By Dr. J. B. Johnston, Livestock Specialist 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas 


ITAMINS of the 

great scientific discoveries of 

this era. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago bio-chemists discovered 
vitamins, and nutritionists began 
learning how important they are 
and how to balance them in our 
everyday living. 

Then came spectacular devel- 
opments. Doctors learned to em- 
ploy them in the treatment of 
diseases. Amazing cures are now 
being wrought through the use of 
vitamins instead of drugs. 

We know that each vitamin has 
definite chemical and _ physical 
properties and functions which 
differentiate it from other sub- 
stances and that vitamins act as 
regulators or catalysts to condition 
bodily functions. 

If all vitamins were totally lack- 
ing from our diets, for any ex- 
tended period of time, serious ill- 
nesses would result, probably early 
death. This is true not only for 
humans but for all animals. 


are one 


One may wonder how it is pos- 


sible for 


such infinitely small 


particles of food stuffs to affect 
health and life so greatly. The 
importance of vitamins in a per- 
son’s or an animal’s food is the 
good effect they have on improv- 
ing the assimilation and _ ultiliza- 
tion of other foods which the body 
requires for the maintenance of 
health . When a sufficient amount 
of vitamins is consumed regularly, 
the other food elements, such as 
proteins, fats, starches, minerals, 
etc., are more fully utilized by the 
body. 


Vitamins in their pure state 
can be seen, tasted, and weighed. 
They can be formed by artificial 
synthesis, and for many years vari- 
ous colleges and experiment sta- 
tions have been experimenting 
with synthetic vitamins and com- 
paring them with like amounts of 
natural products used in feeds. 
The results of these tests have 
shown that synthetic vitamins are 
equal in feeding value—unit for 
unit or milligram for milligram— 
to the same vitamins in natural 
products. 


Reprinted from The Cattleman, Fort Worth, Texas, 
January, 1952, issue. 
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Many startling changes are 
coming from the nutritional labo- 
ratories that have been studying 
cattle feeding. Investigators have 
thrown away the old idea that 
cattle feeding was primarily a 
question of proteins and carbo- 
hydrates and are rapidly nailing 
down the vitamin deficiencies 
that have wrought such havoc in 
cattle herds all over the country 
year after year. 

This nutritional work opens up 
a new era—a period in which the 
calves will grow much faster and 
be more efficient converters of 
feed into beef. 

The poultry industry had to be 
shown that vitamins really did the 
job before those engaged in it ad- 
mitted their necessity in poultry 
feeds. Human beings were even a 
little bit more cautious about how 
they used vitamins. 

The experiment stations and 
the cattlemen are beginning to 
appreciate that nutrition is a pri- 
mary factor in many cases among 
the common cattle troubles. 
Knowledge in cattle nutrition has 
been increasing rapidly and the 
industry is beginning to realize 
that vitamins, organic minerals 
and trace elements are even more 
important than protein, or total 
digestible nutrients. 

In a recent talk given by a Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin authority it 
was stated that the matter of 


protective foods in livestock pro- 
duction and in human health is 
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just now coming into prominence. 
He pointed out that many ail- 
ments that have come to the fore- 
ground in recent years are the 
results of lack of vitamins in feeds 
and that a good bit of productive 
trouble in cattle can be traced to 
lack of vitamins. 

He cited recent trouble in Cali- 
fornia with cows on range which 
were losing their calves. The 
cause was found to be the very 
hot and dry California summers 
that burned up all the green feed. 
Thus the mucous membranes of 
cows were affected by lack of vita- 
mins in the feed and cows either 
aborted or the calves that were 
carried full time were too weak 
to amount to anything. 

The vitamin content of green 
grass is important in all livestock 
raising. Vitamins are important 
in warding off colds in humans 
and animals because they keep 
the mucous lining of the respira- 
tory tract in good condition. But 
the mucous membranes of the 
body do not end with nose, throat 
or lungs. In the case of intestinal 
trouble in calves, vitamin defi- 
ciency affects the lining of the 
intestines and causes scours. 

A few years ago in the drouth 
area of western Kansas when the 
wheat fields were bare shortly aft- 
er the sheep had been bred, prac- 
tically none of the ewes were able 
to give any milk after their lambs 
arrived. The sheep had enough to 
eat in the way of protein cake, but 
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the lack of vitamin intake during 
the gestation period almost com- 
pletely stopped the milk flow. 
Work on other animals indicates 
that this is true of all mammals. 
That is why it is so important 
whenever ranges are dry that all 
livestock be given feeds which 
carry a fair vitamin intake. 

In the case of parasitic invasion 
in both cattle and sheep the im- 


portance of vitamins has been 
more tangibly established. In 


1947, Dr. George H. Hart, Dean 
of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the University of Califor- 
nia, went to New Zealand as a 
delegate of the National Research 
Council to the Seventh Pacific 
Science Congress and was quite 
impressed with the concentration 
of the sheep population. They 
have some 35 million sheep on 
the two islands with a combined 
land area two-thirds the size of 
California. At the very noted 
Ruakura Animal Husbandry Re- 
search Station near Hamilton in 
the North Island, he asked Direc- 
tor C. P. McMeekan how they 
treated sheep to keep down para- 
sites. He replied, “If it becomes 
necessary to treat sheep for para- 
sites, management is at fault.” 
This is one way of saying that if 
sheep are maintained on a plane 
of nutrition that will result in the 
principle of continuous growth 
with normal growth curve, ordi- 
nary gastro - intestinal parasites 


will not be able to make sufficient 
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headway to require medication. 
This has been supported by data 
in many experiments with differ- 
ent species. 

Under varying conditions of 
diet and living, certain chemical 
changes occur which often render 
humans “older than their years.” 

Such conditions as these are 
especially prevalent among adults 
whose health and food routines 
are more often guided by “likes” 
than by “needs,” and the same 
thing happens to their animals 
when they use feeds not contain- 
ing vitamins, organic minerals 
and trace elements. 

Science has found that colds, 
pneumonia, many kinds of scours, 
epileptic fits, staggers, arched 
backs, slow growth, rickets, ir- 
regularities in breeding, prema- 
ture calving, paralysis, and blind- 
ness in cattle are all primarily due 
to a deficiency of one or more 
essential vitamins, organic min- 
erals and trace elements lacking 
in cattle feeds today. 

It is the job of cattle, sheep and 
goat raisers to become familiar 
with the vitamins and what they 
do, so they can intelligently ap- 
preciate what is happening to 
their animals during this long dry 
period. 

Vitamin A— Vitamin A is a 
pale yellow crystalline substance 
easily destroyed by oxidation from 
sunlight and heat. Carotene is the 
chief vegetable precursor of Vita- 
min A. A slightly bitter, reddish- 
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yellow substance, it is converted in 
the animals body to Vitamin A. 
The chemical formula for Vita- 
min A is 20 atoms carbon, 30 
atoms hydrogen and | atom oxy- 
gen. 

Of all the vitamins recognized 
today, Vitamin A is the one most 
likely to be deficient in range 
feeds. If the range cow does not 
happen to be running out on a 
succulent green pasture and the 
hay fed her is not a green color, 
the chances are her ration is low 
in Vitamin A, unless the range 
feed she is fed is properly fortified 
with all vitamins. This means 
that the colostrum milk will be 
low in A, and consequently 
growth in the young is retarded. 
Pneumonia, scours, pink eye or 
night blindness may develop in 
the young. 

Most herds are adequately sup- 
plied with Vitamin A for a period 
of a month or two in the spring 
before the green grass matures 
and dries up. There is another 
period in the fall when range 
conditions again are excellent if 
we have the rain. This, of course, 
varies some in the different parts 
of the country. 

Animals suffering from Vita- 
min A deficiency usually are un- 
able to see in dim light and start 
watering at the eyes. As the de- 
ficiency progresses the eyes may 
become cloudy, eye infection may 
set in and the animals may lose 
the sight of one or both eyes. 
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Cows wintered on range feeds de- 
ficient in Vitamin A may produce 
calves that are partially blind at 
birth or that have fits or spasms 
when excited. 

Vitamin A is the vitamin that 
is sO important to the mucous 
membranes. Calves are born with 
a very low amount of it. If the 
cow has been properly fed, calves 
get an abundance of Vitamin 
A from the first colostrum milk, 
but if the cow isn’t properly fed 
with Vitamin A she cannot take 
care of her calf and, consequently, 
colds, pneumonia, scours and a 
failure to grow frequently result. 
Swelling of the legs and forequar- 
ters is often found in cattle show- 
ing symptoms of Vitamin A de- 
ficiency. Cows and bulls may 
lose their reproductive ability in 
advanced Vitamin A deficiency, 
but the interruption of sexual ac- 
tivity or damage to the sexual 
organs is not always permanent. 
The usual course is for the cow to 
conceive and later to either abort 
or give birth to a weak or blind 
calf, which often fails to survive. 

Thiamine—Or Vitamin B1 is a 
moderately bitter, slightly salty- 
tasting, white crystalline sub- 
stance. It is very stable in dry 
form but easily destroyed due to 
mold and bacterial action. The 
chemical formula for Vitamin B1 
is 12 atoms carbon, 18 atoms hy- 
drogen, 1 atom oxygen, 4 atoms 
nitrogen, 1 atom sulphur and 2 
atoms chlorine. 
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Thiamine, commonly called 
Vitamin Bl. was one of the first 
vitamins to be isolated and identi- 
fied. Before it was isolated it had 
been recognized as a cure for the 
deficiency disease beri-beri. Thia- 
mine is essential for all livestock. 
Besides promoting growth in the 
calves, it is necessary for good 
nerve functioning in the cows and 
bulls. It maintains the appetite 
and normal intestinal functions. 
It is particularly essential for cows 
carrying or nursing calves. 

Vitamin B1 is referred to as the 
“spark plug” vitamin, and is the 
one that is so necessary for the as- 
similation and conversion Of car- 
bohydrates. It is the vitamin that 
is so largely concerned in consti- 
pation. It promotes growth and 
builds up resistance to infections. 
It is required for normal repro- 
duction and lactation. It is need- 
ed in greater quantity during 
pregnancy and lactation. It is the 
answer to digestive dis- 
orders and gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances in calves. It also helps 
mother cows nurse their calves. 

Riboflavin—Or Vitamin B2 is 
an orange-yellow substance with 
taste suggestive of dandelions. It 
is relatively resistant to heat, but 
deteriorates on exposure to light. 
That is why all feeds containing 
vitamins keep better in paper bags 
than in jute or cloth bags. The 
chemical formula of Riboflavin is 
17 atoms carbon, 20 atoms hydro- 
gen, + atoms nitrogen and 6 atoms 


many 
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oxygen. 

The lack of Riboflavin results 
in a number of skin conditions 
that are unsightly, causes hair to 
fall out in patches, and also mark- 
edly affects the growth and the 
development of the young. It 
helps protect against certain eye 
disorders, such as keratitis, com- 
monly known as “pink eye.” It 
helps prevent certain kinds of 
sores and cracks in the skin. 

Nicotinic Acid—Niacin or nico- 
tinic acid is a moderately sour, 
white crystalline substance quite 
resistant to heat and oxidation. 
Its chemical formula is 6 atoms 
carbon, 5 atoms hydrogen, 2 
atoms oxygen and 1 atom nitro- 
gen. 

Nicotinic acid has been found 
to be intimately tied up with the 
development of necrotic enteritis, 
which affects the skin, alimentary 
If its 
deficiency is long continued it 
may cause insanity, which makes 
cattle wild and dangerous. It is 
used as both a cure and a pre- 
ventative for pellagra in people, 
cattle, hogs and dogs. 

Pantothenic Acid—Pantothenic 
acid is a calcium salt, a white 
powder, relatively insoluble. The 
chemical formula for it is 9 atoms 
carbon, 17 atoms hydrogen, 5 
atoms oxygen and | atom nitro- 
gen. Without pantothenic acid, 
animals develop skin lesions. They 
also fail to grow properly. Thé 
lack of pantothenic acid produces 


tract and nervous system. 
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rough, coarse dry hair and hide, 
this affecting the digestive tract, 
which means poor digestion. That 
is why so many animals fail to 
win at the shows. 

Pyridoxine—Pyridoxine, or Vi- 
tamin B6, is a white crystalline 
solid with salty taste, and is rela- 
tively stable in heat. Its chemical 
formula is 8 atoms carbon, 11 
atoms hydrogen, 3 atoms oxygen 
and 1 atom nitrogen. Pyridoxine 
is another member of the B com- 
plex in whose absence animals are 
apt to have fits, very much like 
epileptic fits. It aids in the liver 
metabolism and hemoglobin for- 
mation. It is of value in certain 
cases of paralysis and also in some 
types of anemia. It is particularly 
valuable for the highstrung, nerv- 
ous type animals in helping to 
make their reactions 
quieter and more normal. 

Ascorbic Acid or Vitamin C - 
Ascorbic acid is a sour, white crys- 
talline, destructible by 
to air, light and certain inorganic 
minerals, such as calcium carbon- 
ate limestone, oxide of iron and 
other heavy metals, especially 
copper and iodine. 

The chemical formula for 
ascorbic acid is 6 atoms carbon, 


nervous 


exposure 


8 atoms hydrogen and 6 atoms 
oxygen. 

This vitamin is essential to for- 
mation and maintenance of inter- 
cellular substances of teeth and 
bones. It prevents and 
scurvy, increases resistance to in- 


cures 
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fection, and it has been shown 
that ascorbic acid is closely relat- 
ed to successful reproduction. It 
is helpful in maintaining fertility 
in the bull as well as in the shy 
breeding cow. It appears to stim- 
ulate the production of high qual- 
ity semen with actively motile 
sperm, and to be necessary in 
ample amounts for certain early 
phases of pregnancy. 

Vitamin E— Vitamin E is a 
thick, viscous oil with flat taste, 
and quite resistant to heat. It is 
impaired by association with ran- 
cid fats. Its chemical formula is 
29 atoms carbon, 50 atoms hydro- 
gen and 2 atoms oxygen. 

Vitamin E aids in the preven- 
tion of nutritional sterility. It is 
apparently effective in circum- 
venting habitual abortion in some 
female animals. In the depleted 
female animal, conception ensues 
but death and resorption of the 
partially developed fetus may take 
place. In the depleted male ani- 
mal, degeneration occurs in the 
testes. 

In the past it has been claimed 
that Vitamin E was the only anti- 
sterility factor but this theory has 
been fairly well discredited. It is 
also Vitamin A deficiency as well 
as Vitamin C deficiency. Vitamin 
A deficiency starves the mucous 
and epithelial tissues, which are 
responsible for much _ breeding 
trouble in cattle kept in too close 
confinement or run on dry ranges 
for a long time without Vitamin 
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A, Vitamin C and Vitamin E. 
Sterility in bulls can eventually 
become permanent if these defi- 
are allowed to exist for 
too long a time. 


ciencies 


Good green grass grown on fer- 
tile soil is especially valuable for 
reproduction in cattle, and bulls 
and should be fed fresh, 
green grass or its equivalent every 
day to maintain health, growth 
and reproduction. 

Vitamin D— Vitamin D is a 
relatively tasteless, white crystal- 
line substance, very stable to heat 
and aeration. The chemical for- 
mula for Vitamin D is 28 atoms 
carbon, 44 atoms hydrogen, and 
1 atom oxygen. 

Vitamin D aids in utilization of 


cows 


calcium and phosphorus. It is 
essential to building and mainte- 
nance of strong bone and teeth. 
It is essential in the prevention of 
rickets and crooked bones in 
calves and osteomalacia in cattle 
(a morbid softening of the bone). 
It aids in preventing or curing 
low calcium tetanic convulsions in 
calves (a disease with spasmodic 
and continuous contractions of 
the muscles). 

Inositol—Inositol is one of the 
members of the B complex. It is 
a clear crystalline, with a sweet 
taste, stable. The 
chemical formula for inositol is 6 
atoms carbon, 12 atoms hydrogen, 
and 6 atoms oxygen. 


extremely 


Inositol increases the peristalsis 
of the stomach and small intes- 
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tines and is the nutritional factor 
which determines gastro-intestinal 
motility. The lack of inositol in 
animals results in severe loss of 
hair followed by inflammation of 
the skin. 

Choline—This is a member of 
the B complex. It is a colorless 
viscid fluid strongly alkaline. It 
is very stable to high temperature. 
The chemical formula is 5 atoms 
carbon, 15 atoms hydrogen, 2 
atoms oxygen, | atom nitrogen. 

Choline is necessary for proper 
bone development, particularly in 
the assimilation of manganese. 
Unless there is ample Vitamin D 
and Choline there isn’t proper 
mineral assimilation, and such 
things as rickets or anemia are 
quite apt to develop. 

Other Factors—There are cer- 
tain vitamin or vitaminlike factors 
that have been postulated but 
have not been completely identi- 
fied. Their nutritional signifi- 
cance has not been definitely 
established. These are only a few 
of the uses of vitamins. There are 
many other diseases and disorders 
in which they are of invaluable 
service. In every part of the coun- 
try doctors and biochemists are 
making experiments. 

Because some of the B vitamins 
are present in such infinitely small 
quantities in our common feed- 
stuffs, there seems to be a defi- 
ciency of Bl, B2, B6 and Niacin, 
as well as A, D, and E, in the 
range feeds of a large percentage 
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noticeable difference. ticeable to the stockman. 


When a vitamin deficiency is 
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Mechanical Pickers Show High Field Loss 
In Illinois Corn Tests 


The average loss in dropped ears and shelled 
corn amounted to 13 bushels per acre in mechani- 
cal corn picking contests conducted in Illinois, 
according to G. E. Pickard, agricultural engineer at 
the University of Illinois. 


Figuring the corn at $1.60 a bushel, he said, the 
acre-loss would be $20.80—or a staggering 171 
million dollars for the total corn acreage in Illinois. 


Since growing and harvesting costs in Illinois 
run about $24 an acre, the value of corn lost in 
harvesting alone was almost enough to cover pro- 
duction costs. 


The losses in dropped corn for the 24 machines, 
Pickard said, ranged from 5.5 to 25 bushels an acre 
in a corn field that averaged 80 bushels per acre. 











of our breeding animals. made up, a change occurs grad- 

Therefore, a concentrate of ually in the blood stream, because 
these four B’s and A, D and E it can then assimilate better feed 
vitamins added in sufficient values from the digestive tract. 
amounts to the usual feedstuffs The different muscles, organs and 
used in the range feeds are most nerves then can begin to improve 
likely to assure an adequate sup- from the effect of the improved 
ply of essential vitamins and to blood. After these parts are im- 
assist in guarding animals against _ proved they will begin to function 
vitamin deficiencies. better, at which time real signs of 

It should be realized that when improvement in their health 
a long standing vitamin deficiency should be noticed. It requires a 
exists, the feeding of vitamins for few weeks for these gradual 
a few days will not make any changes to become plainly no- 


Mr. Simpson Makes A Sale 





From Furrow’s End, an Anthology of Great Farm Stories 


Jim Thompson 


IMPSON declined the offer of a 
ride back to town, and set off 
down the road again on foot. 

An hour or so later he vaulted the 
gate at Wilhelm Deutsch’s farm. 

The old German was leisurely 
plowing a triangular section bor- 
dering the farmyard. And Simp- 
son, as he had 
introduced himself, offered te 
spell him for a few rows. 

He tossed his coat over a post, 
again, dropped the lines around 
and clucked to the 
horses. The share began moving 
through the rich brown soil and 
the furrow was absolutely true, 
not too shallow, not too deep. 
From the corner of his eye, Simp- 
son glanced at Deutsch to see the 
effect that his plowing was hav- 
ing. But the farmer merely plod- 
ded along at his side, his face 
stolid, puffing at his pipe. 

“How’s that for the 
salesman said at last, a little put 
out by the farmer’s indifference. 
“Tll bet you thought I’d make a 
mess of it, didn’t you?” 

“Why, no (Vy-noo),’’ said 
Deutsch. “You would be very 


foolish to try to plow if you were 


almost as soon 


his neck, 


you?” 


’ 


not able. If you could not do well 
enough to please me, why should 
you offer?” 
Simpson laughed, abashed. 
‘ou Germans see right through 
= G ght tl ol 
a fellow.” 
am an American citizen, Mr. 
*] \ t M 
Simpson.” 
“Sure, sure, 
hastily. 
Deutsch.” 
“None taken,” said Detusch. 
“You're a little late with your 
planting, aren’t you?’ 
“Oh, my planting is done. This 
land, I plant nothing here. I only 
> ) 
turn this over and let it lie fal- 
low.” 


be) 


said the salesman. 
‘*No Mr. 


offense, 


b 


“Oh?” said Simpson. “You got 
much wheat in this year?” 

“About the usual amount.” 

They plodded on to the end of 
the row, and the salesman turned 
the plow expertly. He wouldn’t say 
that he didn’t like the Germans, 
because they were good people 
and always had the money to buy 
what they needed. But they were 
kind of hard to deal with. This 
old booger was about the funniest 
he’d run up against. 

“Ever think about getting a rid- 


Reprinted by permission from Furrow’'s End, an Anthology of Great Farm Stories. 
Copyright 1946, Greenberg: Publisher, New York 22. 
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ing plow?” he said casually. 

“No. Why should I need a plow 
to ride on?” 

“Well—well, they save you a 
lot of work. They save time.” 

“But why should I save work? 
Who would I save it for? My boys 
and me, that is what we are here 
for. We expect to work, and time 
we have enough of.” 





“T see, nodded the salesman. “I 
guess thats one way of looking at 
it... . Uh, I had a nice long 
talk with Sherman Fargo, today. 
He thinks it'll be a big wheat 
year. He’s going to plant every- 
thing he can lay hands on to 
wheat.” 

Deutsch’s eyebrows went up 
with interest. He owned a quar- 
ter section which he was inclined 
to sell or lease, and Sherman 
knew about it. When the latter 
came around to negotiate, as he 
undoubtedly would, he (Deutsch ) 
would raise the price on him. 

“But you say you’re not plant- 
ing much wheat?” insisted the 
salesman. 

“No, I did not say that,” said 
the farmer. “Look, Mr. Simpson, 
let us stop and talk a minute.” He 
gave the salesman a friendly 
smile, and Simpson removed the 
lines from his neck and looped 
them around the plow handles. 

“Mr. Fargo is a good farmer,” 
the old man began diplomatically. 
“All of my friends here in the 
valley are good farmers. But I 
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did not learn my farming their 
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way, and I can only carry on in 
the way I know. You under- 
stand? I am not criticizing them.” 

“Certainly, certainly. Go right 


ahead, Mr. Deutsch.” 


“Well, then, it is like this. A 
little I vary my plans from one 
year to the next; last year, last 
winter, I buy corn and cattle and 
I feed like the others and I make 
money like the others. But I am 
not like the others, in this way: 
I do not make a practice of farm- 
ing from one year to the next... . 
Now, you say next year will be 
good for wheat. Maybe you are 
right———” 

“It’s my sincere opinion, Mr. 
Deutsch, that this will be the big- 
gest———” 

“So. And maybe you are right. 
Maybe next year will be bigger, 
too, and the next, and so on for 
ten years. I plant wheat for ten 
years and every year I make big 
money and what do I have at the 
end of it? Nothing.” 

“Nothing? How do you fig- 
ure——” 

“IT would have no farm. The 
soil would not stand it. Now, 
you say you are not implying that 
I should plant wheat for ten 
years, but there is the principle, 
you see. The temptation to grab 
the immediate profit. And I can- 
not farm that way because I know 
it is wrong. I have a crop-rotation 
plan, and that is what I go by. 
That plan extends one hundred 
and sixty years into the future.” 
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was joking with him. 


even be here then.” 


9 


uh—so funny 


“Well, uh——” 


that.” 
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The salesman so far forgot his 
tact that he guffawed. Or, per- 
haps, he believed that the farmer 


“A hundred and sixty years!” 
he laughed. “Why, you won’t 


The farmer nodded, slowly, 
staring at him. “That is right, 
Mr. Simpson. I will not be here.” 

Simpson reddened. “Excuse 
me. I didn’t mean that the way 
it sounded. It was just kind of— 


“Yes, I suppose it is to show 
any thought for the people of one 
hundred and sixty years from 
now —our great grandchildren 
and their children, shall we say.” 


“But look at it this way, Mr. 
Simpson. Suppose I merely plan 
to exhaust my land during my 
own and my children’s lifetime. 
It will be getting worse and worse 
all the time we are living from 
it, will it not? It will not go bad 
all at once. When we have lived 
half our lives, we shall only be 
able to take half as much from it 
as we could at the beginning.” 

“I guess you’re right about 


“Do you ever read any of the 
bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Simpson 

“Well, sure,” lied the salesman, 
“T’ve read some of ’em.” 

“There is one on dry - land 
farming in the United States— 
you should get hold of it. Ac- 
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cording to this bulletia, the farm- 
er in this country can expect to 
receive a return on his investment 
of about 3 per cent a year. That 
is from crops, livestock, every- 
thing... .” 

Simpson laughed again. He 
saw no possibility of making a 
sale, and he was getting tired. 

“Three per cent!” he scoffed. 
“Why, Mr. Deutsch, I can show 
you farmers right in my territory 
that cleaned up———” 


“But this is for every year,” the 
German interrupted, gently. “The 
average for the bad and the good 
years. And I think it is a little bit 
high. It does not sound like a 
great deal, but over a period of 
forty years it amounts to about 
sixty thousand dollars on an in- 
vestment such as mine. And in 
one hundred and sixty years it 
amounts to almost one quarter of 
a million dollars—and this land 
will still be earning its 3 per cent 
one hundred and sixty years from 
now. .. . But I am getting away 
from my point. If my land, at its 
flush, earns only 3 per cent, what 
will its earnings be over a period 
of forty years if its life is only 
that? About 1 per cent, eh—less 
than enough to exist on. And 
what will be the position of my 
children and theirs in this val- 
ley?” 

Simpson put the lines back 
around his neck and laid his 
hands to the plow handles. 
“I’ve certainly enjoyed this 
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talk,” he declared. “I think it’s 
about time I was getting back to 
town, though.” 

Deutsch smiled, then laughed 
openly. “You are a very patient 
man, Mr. Simpson. Does your 
company sell hay-stackers and 
balers?” 

“We certainly do! Our dealer 





May 


here doesn’t show them because 





he ain’t got the—-the room, 
but 
“Good. I will buy a stacker 


from you, also a baler. ‘The best 
grade you have, please.” 

“Well, say!” beamed the sales- 
man. “I’m certainly glad to get 
your order.” 











Population Figures Forecast a Bright Future 
for Your Farming Business 


The country’s population is growing at a rate of about 2% 
million persons per year. If meat consumption is to be maintained 
at a level of about 140 pounds per person, production will have to 
expand to about 25 billion pounds by 1961. We produced only 22 
billion pounds in 1951. To reach the consumption goal of 175 pounds 
per person, production in 1961 would have to equal nearly 32 billion 
pounds. 


Livestock production is dependent, of course, upon feed sup- 
plies. The downward trend in horses and mules during the last 30 
years has released approximately 27 million tons of feed for other 
livestock production. Roughly half of this volume has been taken up 
by increased poultry production. To meet the country’s expanding 
needs for meat, at present levels of consumption, feed production will 
have to be increased by around 15 per cent during the next ten years. 


Although the total area of crop land has remained about steady 
during the past thirty years, crop yields have been stepped up con- 
siderably since the late thirties. Adoption of higher yielding varieties 
of seed, greater use of commercial fertilizer and an increased me- 
chanization of farming practices have been largely responsible for 
these gains. 


Per capita food consumption is up about 12 per cent over ten 
years ago. If present per acre production rates remained unchanged 
we would need to add 5 million more acres each year just to keep 
up with the growing population. There is little additional land that 
can be brought under cultivation, so the increase must come from 
higher yields per acre of grain, silage, grass and hay, with more 
adequate production supplies. 


— American Meat Institute 
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"One article i in Farmers on 
lifetime subscription" mee EE 
It isn't always so easy to pels the dollar 
and cents value of good, authentic information 
about farming. When you read Farmers Digest, 
you gather information and unconsciously deposit 
it in a valuable fund of knowledge about your farm- 


ing business. 


Knowledge is one of the most valuable things 
you can have. Unfortunately, you can't wear it on 
your watch chain and the fact that you have it may 
not be easily apparent, especially to you. It shows 


itself in the ease and certainty with which you make 
decisions, in the success and happiness of your fam- 
ily, in your financial progress, and in the gradual 
buildup of your land and livestock. 


Knowledge costs very little. Here at Farmers 
Digest, we offer it in palatable form for only $2.50 
per year; $4.50 for two years, and $6.50 for three 
years. !f you aren't already a subscriber, send us 
your subscription today. If you have a son or friend 
in farming, make him a gift of Farmers Digest. You 
can't do him a better turn. Send your subscription 
to Farmers Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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